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Truth About the San Jose Scale. 


JOHN B. SMITH, 8C D, ENTOMOLOGIST NJ EXP STA 





‘Laissez-Faire’ Philosophy Applied to the Insect 


{Tv 
Problem, 


‘Vhis is the title of the address presented by 

L. Marlatt, president of the association of eco- 

LB entomologists, at its Columbus (O) meeting and 
now before us in printed form im Bulletin 20, new series, 
division of entomology, U S department of agriculture. 
The address in its scope is a departure from custom, and 
is a discussion of the insect question on much broader 
grounds than usual. The title given is somewhat unfor- 


tunate and misleading, because it does not exactly ex- 
press the real sentiments of the address with which, I 
may say at once, | heartily agree. There are of course 
individual statements to which I would not care to give 
unconditional assent; but taken as a whole, my only re- 
t is that I did not write it yself, so completely is it 
m accord with what I have believed and_have in effect 
said for several years past. No one can accuse Mr. Mar- 
-_ of being unfamiliar with the matters whereof he 
aks, He has had personal experience in field work in 
almost all sections of our country, has visited the Pacific 
coast to study what has been done there and has also 
studied the work of economic entomologists in Byropean 
countries and has seen some of their methods of doing 
things on the spot. His words cannot be dismissed, 
ay pat as mere theorizings from incomplete informa- 
on. 


Nevertheless, Mr Marlatt’s address is 
likely to be misunderstood unless carefully 
read, and it is well worth careful read- 
ing. It is based upon well-known natural 
laws—those principles that are ever silent- 
ly at work, whose processes often require 
years .to produce visible results, but that 
are as inevitable as our human laws are 
futile when opposed to them. 

Speaking of the San Jose scale he says: 
“Never before have fears been created over 
so much of the earth’s surface about a sin- 
gle insect, and never has so much and di- 
versified national and state legislation re- 
sulted. At no previous time also have more 
earnest and widespread efforts been made 
to prevent the spread of an insect pest or 
to exterminate it where it had secured a 
foothold. What has all this excitement, ag- 
itation and work demonstrated? Have we 
actually prevented the further spread of 
this scale insect? Have we accomplished 
by our artificial efforts in any degree its 
extermination? In other words, what are 
the practical results of the vast amount of 
work done and money expended?” 

NOTHING REALLY DONE, 

The questions are pertinent and there is 
only one answer possible to the main ques- 
tions. Nothing has been accomplished; it 
has not been exterminated anywhere, and 
its spread continues, slowly in some local- 
ities, faster in others. I am aware that 
these statements will be disputed and just- 
ly so if they be taken too literally. Ithas been 
“exterminated” in quite a number of places 
where it never became actually established; 
where a few scaly trees were introduced, 
discovered and destroyed before the species 
had a foothold; but this does not affect the 
truth of the general statement. That the 
insect continues to spread from such points 
where it has obtained a foothold is obvious 
to anyone who has looked into the subject at 
all broadly. There are centers of infesta- 
tion in New Jersey, New York, Pennsylva- 
nia and other states from which the distri- 
bution will be by natural means; slow, 
steady and irresistible. 

When I say that nothing has been accom- 
plished it must be held to refer to the two 
points already discussed. Much, very much, 
has been accomplished in several directions, 
and not the least result is in directing the 
attention of the fruit grower to the fact 
that trees need care and attention, and that 
poor stock is apt to make poor trees. The 
nurserymen have also learned much, and 
every addition to the sum of knowledge is 
an advantage. I cannot consider that any 
well-directed energy has been wasted, and 
the additional knowledge gained has fully 
justified the amount of meney expended for 
it. But, be it noted, that 

VERY MUCH HARM 

has been also done by undue haste in rush- 
ing to secure “laws’’ to check the course 
of nature and by raising loud outcries that 
attracted the attention of other countries 
to us and caused them to enact restrictive 
measures or absolute prohibition against 
our products. 

Has the actual advantage gained by all 
these laws really been equal to the positive 
loss caused by them? I doubt it! I might 
point to California, where the San Jose 
scale has found its level and is no longer 
seriously harmful, though it occurs every- 





HORTICULTURAL PROBLEMS 


where; but the conditions in the east are 
vastly different. Yet even in New Jersey, 
though the scale has been with us for more 
than 10 years, our output of fruit is con- 
stantly increasing, the acreage is being 
edded to yearly and not one grower known 
to me has stopped setting out trees if his 
experience with fruit has been in other 
respects satisfactory. 

On the Parry nursery where the scale 
was originally introduced in 1886 or there- 
abouts, there is now an orchard of Kief- 
fers in full bearing, where the trees have 
been infested for years and where the pears 
came off this season, as Iam informed, with 
scarcely a blemish! Now by all the canons 
promulgated by extremists in the other 
direction (I admit that I am one in my own 
line), this orchard should have been abso- 
lutely destroyed as soon.as the insects were 
found to be generally distributed through- 
out. Yet what a pity this had been; and 
what an injustice to the grower! 


RADICAL MEASURES QUESTIONED, 


Along the line of the Delaware river there 
is a stretch of excellent peach country in 
parts of Burlington county, and there I 
found many hundreds of trees swarming 
with scales in 1898. Did I order them out? 
No indeed! I made the growers acquainted 
with their enemy, showed them the effects 
caused, which were sufficiently marked to 
earry conviction, and made suggestions as 
to remedial measures. Those who followed 
the suggestions harvested good crops in 





1899, which were sold at paying prices; 
those who did not are thoroughly convinced 
of the error of their ways and their trees 
are no longer a source of danger. Could 
I justify to myself an order requiring any 
grower to sacrifice an orchard of bearing 
fruit trees, because it was infested by an 
insect which could be reduced to harm- 
less numbers? P 

There may be a seeming and even ac- 
tual temporary advantage in radical meas- 
ures; but the reaction is bound to come. Mr 
Marlatt says: “In taking this broader view 
one is not- only impressed with but con- 
vinced of the stability, permanence and re- 
pose of nature in the long run. The course 
of life is even, and the necessary anti-toxin 
is furnished when needed. The balance may 
move a little up and down, the pendulum 
swing more or less widely from side to side, 
or the line of the record may be a jagged 
one, but the average will be the normal 
right line which pictures simply nature’s 
method.” 

And we are not without recent examples 
of the readjustment that frequently takes 
place without much attention being paid to 
it. Who does not remember the “horn fly” 
scare of only a few years ago, when news- 
papers and agricultural journals were full 
of the dangers of this horrid creature that 
was to, and for a time did drive the dairy 
cows to distraction! What has become of 
this? Nothing more,simple; it is still with 
us, but it has taken its proper place along- 

[To Page 8.] 
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Save Half Your Feed 


by cooking the other half. Experienced feeders know 
that this ae may oa = out toasurety. This is not 

pane $ feed however. All cooked 
feedis digested | by the animal economy, and none 
of it es through whole. 
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The ELECTRIC FEED COOKERS | 


are are undoubtedly the best for preparing the feed. Made from the best gray iron castings, 


lined with aree: | plates, with epecial golvenizes steel boilers. » GoOkI 
on Ce SED ding. 


100 gals. capacity. We publish a F 
about these and Pdeals extensively with the su 


styles, five sizes, 25 to 
OKING which tells all 
Send forit. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., BOX gs6e QUINCY, tLLINOIS. 
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Your Whole Family 


with one of these surreys. 
lish, easy riding and durable. 
examine it thoroughly before you are ) require 


JA WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


but sell all goods direct from our 
lam to the 
7 oa prices, 
manuiacturers of vehicles and 
harness in the world selling te 
the consumer exclusively. We 
have pursued this plansuccessfull 
for 2 years. You assume no ris 
as we ship our goods an 
and guarantee arrival. Larges! 
selection in the country as we make 178 styles of vehicles and 65styles of harness. Catalogue free, 88, with nickel trimmings. Price 


@ ELKHART CARRIAGE AND HARNESS MANUFACTURING. CO., ELKHART, INDIANA. strape, 822. As good aa sells for $90, 
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They are handsome, strong, sty { 
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a sy tor exami- 
+ No. 180—Double Resny Har- 


complete with collars and hitch 
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CUT =: and by so doing save 30 to 50 per cent 
and make an equal gain in the products 

of your Dairy. Thousands of up-to-date 

YOUR farmers will vouch fer these facts. 
ae make the largest and most complete 

of Cutters for Enstlage and Dry 

DRY Rade Cutting machinery ever made in 
—— country. We make — or Ele- 
rs, also Farm Powers for operating. 
FODDER Prices and fall intoemeanion ew npalled 
free if you mention this paper, 
SMALLEY MFG. CO., Sole Makers, Manitowoc, Wis. 





Do you want to go South? if so 
write to-day for our Journal free. It 
tells you about our great Chicora Col- 
ony and the finest of land for truck- 
ing, fruit and stock raising; the land 
of figs and tea. Land $5 per acre. 
Houses built and sold on $5 monthly 
payments. Cheap excursions week- 
ly. D. L. Risley, 211 South Tenth 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Farm Fruits 
Garden Flowers 








Cattle Swine 
Sheep Horses 











Pet-Stock 
Boating Fishing 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Emp!oyment of Man.”— Washington. 


Volume 65 
Departure in Nut Growing for Market 


A. H. BOTSFORD, PENNSYLVANIA. 





HE culture of the English walnut, a 
fruit usually considered too tender 
for our climate, came to my notice 
during the past summer. In Niag- 
ara Co, N Y, one of our best fruit 
growing regions, an orchard of 

English walnut trees is an interesting and 
unusual feature. The frontispiece gives a 
good idea of the tree and the nuts in their 
green state. This group of bearing trees 
and the many young trees on the same farm 
came from a handful of nuts brought from 
Philadelphia in 1876. The owner of the 
farm was one of the throng of pilgrims to 
the centennial exposition. During his stay 
in the city he observed an English walnut 
tree in the yard of his boarding place. It 
must have been one of the occasional trees 
cherished for their novelty. The enterpris- 
ing farmer was much interested in a tree 
he had never before seen, and carried home 
with him some of the nuts. These he plant- 
ed on reaching home, and the seedlings 
grew and thrived until he has a number of 
handsome trees in bearing and a young or- 
chard of the second generation. 

The trees are spreading and massive in 
appearance, and the dense, dark green 
foliage is not’ troubled by caterpillars or 
other insect pests. In this exemption the 
raisers of the nut would have a great ad- 
vantage over the chestnut cultivator whose 
crop is sure to be more or less imperfect. 
Everyone knows the quality of the nut. It 
is universally liked. The one obstacle to 
its common cultivation has been its sup- 
posed lack of hardiness, but these trees 
raised from native grown, not imported, 
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nuts have shown excellent resistance to 
cold. Last winter the temperature fell to 
18 degrees below zero in Niagara Co, and 
some peach trees and grapevines on this 
very farm were killed, while every English 
walnut tree passed through the winter 
safely. 

The English walnut differs from its rela- 
tives, the black walnut and the butternut, 
in bearing every year. It commences to bear 
at eight or ten years, and from that time 
on yields from one to 20 bushels, according 
to circumstances. There seems to be no rea- 
son why it should not prove a profitable 
crop, as the demand for the nut is con- 
stant at a fair price. Even for those who 
do not care to go largely into raising the 
nut, a few trees of this, the thin-shelled 
walnut, would prove a desirable addition 
to the home grounds. The tree is a hand- 
some ornament to any dooryard, and the 
nuts would be enjoyed at the table or with 
popcorn during the long winter evenings. 


A Tasmanian Farm. 
M. T. CHEEK, TASMANIA, 








Let us in imagination fancy a United 
States farmer turned adrift on the small 
island in the southern hemisphere known 
as Tasmania. His real thoughts he would 
doubtless be cute enough to keep to him- 
self. It is noticeable that the most strik- 
ing characteristic of the real Yankee, as he 
is there called, is pity. Artemus Ward says 
that when the railroad manager refused 
him a pass he walked out of the office and 
pitied him (the manager). So the Yankee 
pities the Tasmanian farmer. He finds 
him settled on his little farm with plenty 
of all that he needs and apparently quite 


No. | 


contented. Of course he indulges in the 
farmer’s popular amusement and acknowl- 
edged prerogative of grumbling indiscrimi- 
nately at everything, but yet he is, as a 
rule, contented and happy. 

His next thought would be, ‘‘Where are 
the farms?” To anyone used to the exten- 
sive farms worked in flat countries, the 
broken surface of Tasmania comes as a 
revelation. In that colony the now univer- 
sal reaper and binder often has to be fitted 
with ‘“‘capsize’’ wheels, a wheel fitted on an 
outrigger beneath the binding apparatus to 
prevent the machine from rolling over—a 
catastrophe that frequently occurs, Again,- 
his Cousin Jonathan would wonder how the 
land could be worked. He would need to 
have it explained to him that on the ol@est 
farms it is scarcely 60 years since they were 
a part of the primeval forest. That at that 
time chain-gangs of prisoners constituted 
the greater part of the laborers employed, 
and that hardy men are still busy hewing 
their way into the forest. It would cause 
the visitor from the land of the stars and 
stripes to whistle with astonishment to 
learn that the cleared farms, with their 
broken surface and green hedgerows, have 
not long been cleared of the original tim- 
ber, but yet are returning as much per 
acre in hard cash as the beautiful, rich, 
level plains of his native land. By and by 
his pity would give place to admiration, 
and then he would climb down and eagerly 
ask for information as to how the thing ig 
done. 
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A Farm Team walks at the rate of 1% 
to 2 miles per hour when drawing ordinary 
farm implements. 
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CANADIAN HERD OF HANDSOME DUTCH BELTED COWS 
The Lakenveld or Dutch Belted cattle originated in Holland and are said there to date back beyond the 17th century. 


Motley, the historian, speaks of them as “the most wonderful cattle in the world.” 
the wealthy people of Holland, who could rarely. be induced. to part with them. These 
marked white belt around the body, resembling at a little distance a white blanket, an 


They were closely held by the nobility and 
cattle are jet black save a broad, sharply 
d hence the name Lakenveld, translated 


blanket in the field, or literally, linen field. This feature is most persistent; so much so that in crossing with other cattle the 


belt remains, sometimes in one color, sometimes in another. 
and the bulls 2000, but 1050 and 1750 lbs may be regarded as the ordinary weight at maturity. 
country, the cattle are regarded as among the very best for dairy purposes. 
markably free from tuberculosis and all the other dreaded ills of cattle. 


The animals are of good size, the cows sometimes reaching 1200 Ihs 


In Holland, that essentially dairy 


They are notable milkers and are very hardy, re- 
The herd shown here belongs to Sir William Van Horne 


of Charlotte Co, N B; is newly established and numbers 17. The cattle are claimed to be the only ones of the kind in Canada, 


but there are a number of herds in the 1) S and one at the City of Mexico. 
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Manure Wasted in the Barnyard. 


JOHN CHAMBERLAIN, ERIE CO, N Y¥. 





I have estimated that there is manure 
enough wasted in the average barnyard ev- 
ery year to keep from one to three acres 
of ground in fine fertility several years, 
and farmers with whom I have talked agree 
with me. This is not a matter of saving 
labor, either, but is a great waste of la- 
bor. The manure should go to the field as 
fast as it is made. By this system it saves 
at least one handling and does not waste 
by evaporation or heating. The work is by 
this method mostly done when there is no 
rush of other work. 

When the time comes that we can muster 
courage to rebuild our stables, they will be 
put all in a single line, with a feeding floor 
adjacent and the stable floor will be of ce- 
ment, having a gentle slope to a water- 
tight eart that can be backed under the 
floor. This is the only way to save all the 
manure and do it at minimum cost. The 
aifficulty with us at present is that it isa 
hardship to tear down and rebuild stables 
that are as good as the old style calls for. 
It would pay to do it, though, right away. 
Let him who builds anew look into the 
easé and he will discard the old stable witl- 
out hesitation. ‘As dirty as a barnyard;” 
the phrase is a very old one, but it has 
mever brought about any reforms. The 
barnyard is as dirty as ever. Let us make 
a new phrase, ‘“‘As wasteful as a barnyard,” 
and then maybe something will be done, 


A Rack for Feeding Corn Fodder. 


J. L. IRWIN. 








Feeding unshredded corn fodder is hard 
work, on account of the difficulty of hand- 
ling. There is also a greater part of the 
stalks that the cattle will not eat. This 
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accumulating under the cattle’s feet or 
about the feed lot soon becomes a nuisance. 
Accompanying this description I send the 
sketch of a rack that will be easy to fill 
and which will retain the stalks, allowing 
the cattle to strip off the leaves, corn and 
tender, eatable portions. The uneaten por- 
tion can be cleaned out before filling anew, 
and the useless stalks piled up for hauling 
away or mixed with the accumulating ma- 
nure heap, where the refuse of barn and 
stable is piled before beimg hauled to the 
fields. 

The rack is to be built against the fence, 
so that the filling can be done from the 
outside, the outside of the manger at a4 be- 
ing only high enough to retain the fodder. 
The frame of the rack should be made of 
2x4s. The rack }b should be made of four- 
inch fencing lumber, the slats about four 
inches apart. The outside rack, ¢, should 
be set out far enough so the cattle can eas- 
ily reach down inside to pick up the chaff. 
To guard against any waste here, it is well 
to have the bottom, e, floored, and the floor 
surrounded by a six-inch board. The rack 
can be made any length, according to the 
amount of stock to be fed. 


West India Experiment Stations. 
Under the very able guidance of Dr Dan- 
iel Morris, formerly assistant director at 
the Royal Gardens at Kew, England, and 
previously director of the various botanical 
gardens in Jamaica, West Indies, the 








British colonial government has establish- 
ed the imperial devartment of agriculture 


for the West Indies. This department has 
issued a preliminary bulletin, from whick 
we learn that the establishment of the 
department is due to recommendations of 
the West Indian royal commission, ap- 
pointed in 1896 to inquire into the causes 
of the extreme depression in West Indian 
trade, with special reference to that of the 
sugar industry in those islands. The com- 
mission pointed out the need of improving 
and cheapening sugar production by the 
introduction and improvement of varieties 
of cane, better methods of culture and the 
prevention of the present excessive losses 
im the manufacture of sugar. After highly 
commending the various botanical stations 
in the islands, models of their kind, it rec- 
ommended that all these be  0»plac- 
ed under the guidance of one cen- 
tfal agricultural department, to the end 
that harmonious action and a conservation 
of energy be brought about. 

The headquarters of the department have 
been established at Barbadoes, with eight 
local experiment stations on that island, 
with like stations already planned for An- 
tigua, St Kitts-Nevis, Tobago, Grenada, St 
Vincent, St Lucia, Dominica, Montserrat, 
Trinidad, ete. Schools for training in other 
branches of agriculture and lectureships 
in agriculture at institutions already es- 
tablished are also comprised in the gen- 
eral scope of this movement, which is not 
unlike that of our own experiment station 
work. 

The work likely to be done under such 
men as’ Dr Morris, Dr Fawcett, now of 
Jamaica, and others already in those fields, 
is one that will be of great value to all 
citizens of this country: interested in the 
manifold agricultural problems of Puerto 
Rico and Cuba, as well as likely to shed 
not a little light on certain crops now 
being experimentally introduced into Fla, 
N M, Ariz and Cal. 


Testing Seeds Cheaply. 


One of the most important parts of gar- 
dening in winter, when but little outdoor 
work can be done, is the testing of seeds. 
Of course those obtained from first-class 
seed houses, and which are to be sown the 
year in which they have been purchased, do 
not require testing, as no dealer who values 
bis reputation would send out seeds about 
the vitality of which there could be the 
least doubt. Seeds vary greatly in the 
length of time for which they retain their 
vitality. Some kinds cannot be relied upon 
after one year, while others are safe for 10 
and more years. It is therefore advisabl2 
to test all seeds on hand, and thus avoid 
disappointment and loss of time and crops. 

There are several styles of “‘seed testers” 
in market, but in a small way anyone can 
test the vitality of left-over seeds, with- 
out expense. Pieces of flannel or any kind 
of woolen material are cut to the size of 
saucers or plates. Two or three thicknesses 
are placed in the plate, and 50 or 100 seeds 
scattered over the surface. They are then 
covered with more pieces of flannel, and 
thoroughly moistened with lukewarm wa- 
ter. The saucers are then to be put in a 
warm place. The flannel should never be 
permitted to become dry. By examining 
the seeds from day to day and removing the 
sprouting ones, the percentage of good 
seeds is easily ascertained. 











When to Subsoil—Whether or not sub- 
soiling will improve the ground depends al- 
together upon the character of the soil and 
al8o upon the amount of rainfall during 
the growing season. In dry sections where 
the subsoil is very compact, subsoiling is 
vsually profitable. The breaking up of the 
impervious subsurface layer lessens evapo- 
ration from the surface of the soil and pro- 
vides a large storage place for moisture 
in the upper few feet of soil thus loosened. 
The roots of plants are better able to go 
downward and secure the necessary plant 
food and moisture. If the soil is moderately 
loose, with a sandy, open subsoil, this 
method of treating the ground is not prof- 
itable, Then, too, if there is sufficient mois- 
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ture always available during the grow- 
img season, it is not mecessary to subsoil. 
Try the subsoil plow in a limited way, care- 
fully noting the effects on subsequent crops. 
You will then soon be able to determine 
whether or not subsoiling is profitable. 





Making Stone Culverts— Where fiat 
stones for building culverts are not at 
hand, any rough stones can be used by the 
plan shown in the cut. If for a foot-bridge 
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a single barrel is placed in the ditch and 
rough stones heaped at the sides as shawn. 
Those next to the barrel are cemented, so 
that when the work is completed there is 
a solid arch through which the water can 
run. Make the arch that is cemented thick 
enough so that the weight above may not 
crush it in. The rest of the “bridge’’ is 





laid up with loose stones and the top is 
sodded over. For a wider bridge, place 
two or more barrels end to end and build 
the cement arch over them. Where a cul- 
vert is laid up without cementing, the 
stones settle into the opening and thus soon 
begin to fill up the culvert. 





The Use of Sweet Clover—In an address 
at Sedalia on soil renovation by Dr H. J. 
Waters, dean of the Mo agri college, it was 
said that the common sweet clover is nof 
the pernicious, dangerous weed so many 
seem to think. It can be easily killed out 
by mowing twice a year for two years, he 
said, and it is one of the most valuable soil 
renovators known. It will grow and thrive 
cn land too poor to grow clover or cow- 
Beas, and it is especially suited to bui'd 
up the millions of acres of flinty hills that 
ére now absolute waste, growing up in 
brush. Experiments made at Columbi2 
show that in this quality of soil sweet clover 
is more valuable than the ordinary clover. 
After a few years of sweet clover, such 
soil is built up to a point where it will 
grow other renovators. In such lands it 
ean be easily seeded and will smother other 
weeds, and in addition it will furnish as a 
by-product large quantities of honey. 





How Fertilizers Affect Potatoes—Three 
years’ test at the Virginia exper sta seems 
to warrant the conclusion that potatoes 
grown without fertilizers contain the 
greatest amount of dry matter. The addi- 
tion of fertilizer tends to diminish the dry 
matter in proportion to the amount ap- 
plied. Potatoes grown with sulphate of 
potash contain more dry matter than where 
muriate was used. The ash did not ap- 
pear to be affected to any appreciable ex- 
tent and the same is true of starch. Neith- 
er the kind nor the amount of fertilizer 
seemed to have any effect upon the percen- 
tage of nitrogen, phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash, but the percentage of chlorine was con- 
siderably higher when muriate of potash 
was used and increased with the amount 
applied. 





A Handy Way to feed roots to fowls is 
simply to split the beets or cabbages 
lengthwise and fasten to the partition with 
a long wire nail. 








Two Months’ Price Changes in the New York Stock Market. 


Share Two Shrinkage 
capital mos share 

Corporation Millions Dec 28Dec15 Deei Novis Novi decline capital 
Clothe. Gib. oss vedvascene copente ae 33% 34 3642 444 45% 11% $2,300,000 
Steet ard Wike cio: aces sessecce OY 461% 38% 49% 481% 48 on 937,500 
Sugar Refining... 2... .ccccceccece 37 127% 134% 155% jj155% #$%454 26% 9,712,500 
TURE ono cdc cb occ ccccsesecesens 28 27 27% 34% 33% 3414 7% 2,030,000 
American TODACCO.....c.cccseeee 5D 984%, 101% ###j117% «117% #«122 24 13,200,000 
Continental Tobacco.......+++++- 49 31% 32% 41% 41% 41% W% 5,022,500 
Federal Steel... ccccccccccccevces 45 50% 5414 62% 56% 5B 3g 8 3,600,000 
General Electric... ....cccscescoes 18 120 121 129 124% 121% 1% 315,000 
GI 5a 6:6.id 0h c0kene nceasdsraivs 24 4416 46%, 50% 49 53 814 2,040,000 
National Steel.......sccscccccdsees 32 42 38 4814 4656 48% 6% 2,160,000 
EMGUOE sa sssccccccsscccnnsesmsods 63 1356 135% 12 26 31% 18% # 11,418,750 
FRUBDOL. hoes 816ded <ccescgnsqsenes OO 40% 4214 47 47 49% 8% 2,090,000 
Western UWnion........sssecscsses 97 85 871% 87% 8834 8914 as 4,001,250 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit......:.. 20 715% 8058 85% 88 90% 18% 3,700,000 
oe 8 OF Seer erm rrr iy rs 85 121% 127% 133% ##131% £18385 411% # 10,093,750 
Co, BEE BB Bric iicccdcctectoccccoces 50 1065 110 118% 112% #$i#$4115% 8% 4,250,000 
Bi inks as adds fo Xhacs conekeati ae - eee 179% 188% 190 192 18 4,680,000 
Illineis Central... ..cccscosceseeses 49 861 112% 15% #4115 115% 14% 8,625,000 
N Y, N BE & Biz... cc ccsccscescwss 550211 206 214 215 — 4 2,200,000 
Pennsylvania ......-cscooceseree 129 129% 133% 136 129% 133% 3% 4,837,500 


Causes of the Recent Stock Panic. 


Possibly the country at large has given 
too much attention to the stock panic of 
late December, with storm centers in New 
York and Boston. Certainly the daily news- 
papers have made the most of the sensa- 
tional conditions and this has served to 
temporarily blind people to the fact that 
the business interests of the country as a 
whole are prosperous. 
paper accounts say that the share capital 
of the trust stocks shrunk $200,000,000 from 
the highest point this fall to the lowest 
point just before New Year’s. In the ac- 
companying table we present a showing of 
a dozen of the leading trust stocks, the 
fluctuations the past two months and the 
resultant shrinkage. The last is by no 
means exhaustive, but suggestive of the 
general trend on the stock market. The 
closing days of Dec brought fair price re- 
covery. Comparing the prices Nov 1 with 
those near the close of Dec a shrinkage is 
noted in the share capital of the dozen cor- 
porations named of some $55,000,000. What 
are known as real investment securities, 
including a number of the leading dividend 
paying railroads, are also included in our 
table. These have all shown serious shrink- 
age, prices being carried down largely 
through sympathy with the general trend 
in the stock market. 

Last summer when western banks had 
enormous accumulations of idle money, 
large sums were sent east and placed on 
deposit in order to earn even a small rate 
of interest. Attendant cheap money in the 
east stimulated speculations not only in 
well-established shares, but also in the 
“securities’’ of a large number of new 
trusts, industrial combinations, copper 





Some of the news-. 


prospects, etc. The real disturbance in the 
eastern money market began when the west 
wanted its capital for the purpose of mov- 
ing the farmers’ crops, withdrawing large 
sums of currency from the east. An im- 
portant factor appearing at this time was 
the disturbance in the London money mar- 
ket, with tight conditions there. The re- 
sult in the speculative centers of the east 
was inevitable. Operators who had been 
carrying stocks on narrow margins, largely 
on borrowed money, found owners of the 
latter asking for this, because it must be 
used in other channels. Enormous sums 
were tied up in inflated securities, and the 
moment this selling pressure appeared in 
order to realize, prices rattled down rap- 
idly, bringing heavy losses to the specula- 
tors. Two or three banks loaded with this 
undesirable paper were forced to close, and 
a number of the big brokers were caught 
likewise in satisfying these legitimate de- 
mands of industry and ecommerce. The 
{To Page 17.] 





The Fertilizer Trade is getting into a 
condition healthier alike for the preducer 
and consumer of fertilizers. Irresponsible 
mixtures of irresponsible goods have been 
mostly driven out, frauds are detected by 
state inspectors, and large and responsible 
firms are able to do better by their eustom- 
fers than ever before. Among those, none 
stands better than The Bowker Fertilizer 
company. Since it was established by W. 
H,. Bowker in 1873, it has gone on to a con- 
stant inerease in business and in the farm- 
ers’ confidence. Its Bowker fertilizers and 
Stockbridge manures are recognized 
throughout the middle states as a standard 
of fertilizer excellence, and are very pop- 
ular throughout O, N Y, Pa, N J, Del,“Md 
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and the south. This concern and its repu- 
tation is a monument to President Bowker, 
who has always given it his undivided at- 
tention, and who is proud of the fact that 
in these days of combination; his company 
is independent of all others. Any reader 
will miss a good thing who fails to apply 
for its useful catalogs, etc, as advertised in 
this issue. 


WATCH YOUR 
KIDNEYS, 


The Most Important Organs in the 
Human Body—They Throw 
Ont All Disease, 


Swamp-Root Cures Weak Kidneys 


Does your back ache? 

Do you have pains across your kidneys? 

Is your complexion chalky, gray, white? 

is your skin dry or feverish? Are there 
puffy bags beneath your eyes? 

Are your eyes dull, listless and dead- 
leoking ? 

Are you irritable and hard to please? 

Do you feel as though you have heart 
trouble? 

Do you have to urinate several times in 
the night? Y%s there ever a scalding, burn- 
ing sensation there? 

Do you feel the desire immediately to 
urinate again, with mo result? 

Is your urine clouded, thick or milky? 

Is there any sediment or do particles 
float in it? - 

Don’t neglect these conditions, and if they 
or any part of them are yours, Swamp- 
Root, the great kidney remedy, will be 
found just the medicine you need. 

Here’s a sample test for the kidneys, just: 
as certain as though a physician were in 
personal attendance on your case: Pour 
some of your “morning” urine in a glass or 
bottle and allow it to stand twenty-four 
hours. Then hold it up to the light, and 
if you find any settlings or sediment, or if 
it is thick or milky, or if small particles 
float about in it, don’t hesitate for a mo- 
ment, but write at once to Dr. Kilmer & 
Co., mention the American Agriculturist, 
and immediately begin using the sample of 
Swamp-Root which you will receive at 
once, absolutely free, by mail. The results 
will surprise you. 

Swamp-Reot is purely vegetable, pleas- 
ant to take, and is for sale py druggists 
everywhere in bottles of two sizes and two 
prices—fifty cents and one dollar. Bear in 
mind the name, Swamp-Root, and the ad- 
dress, Binghamton, N. Y. 





























ENT ON TRIAL ¢ 





Mention this paper. 


RIZING HARROW, CLOD CRUSHER AND LEVELER 


crushes, cuts, lifts, pulverizes, turns, aerates and levels all soils, for 
all purposes under all conditions. 
steel and wrought tron, they are tudestructible. They are 
the cheapest and best riding harrows and pulverizers on 
earth. Various. sizes, for various uses, 3 to 13% feet. 


> mail catalogue and booklet, ‘‘An Ideal Harrow, ’’ free. 


0 BE RETURNED AT MY EXPENSE 4f NOT ENTIRELY SATISFACTORY. 
ew York, Chicago, Columbus, Louisville, Minneapolis, Kansas,City, San Francisco, &c. 


Address DUANE H. NASH, Sole Mfr., Millington, 


Made entirely of¢ cast 


We 


I deliver free on beard at 


.-d. or Chicago, til. 




















subject. 


‘are new 


Our 1900 catal 
and handsomely illustra 
America and other foreign lands. In addition to being beautifu 
of the goods it represents, and as to the agriculture, gardening, etc., 
ready and will be mailed free on application. 

ThePLaKket Jn.” line comprises Seed Drills, Wheel Horse Hees, Cultiva- 
ters, Harrowa, To Horse Oultivatorsand Suge Sedans Vetord. 


THE HANDSOMEST CATALOGUE OF 1900. 


Last year we printed and distributed 300,000 catalogues. This ye 
catalogues of the now world famous “PLanxer Jn. Goops.” Our last year s catalogue was acknow- 
ledged to be the best, most instructive and handsomest 


bef 
Beot. anti Culti 






ar we printed and shall distribute 850,000 


catalogue ever 5 devoted “ similar 
ue Will be superior in every way to that one. Jt 1s — y 

j scenes from all Europe, A , South 
nae sy eT be anost instructive as tothe quality and utility 
of foreign lands. ‘The new ogues 


S. L. ALLEN & COw 
Box 1307-E, 















































6 MANURES AND FERTILIZERS 


Modern Methods in Truck Farming. 





A real fertilizer factory for making fer- 
tilizers to be used solely on his 83-acre 
truck farm near Norfolk, Va, is one of the 
most interesting features of B. W. Holmes’s 
farming operations, which were partly de- 
scribed. in our last issue and are herewith 
concluded. 

This fertilizer factory is a cluster of five 
buildings upon.the shore bank in a remote 
part of the farm, and as far as possible 
from other buildings. Here all the pro- 
cesses of steaming, rendering, drying and 
mixing are carried on precisely the same 
as is done in commercial factories. All 
kinds of refuse animal matter are used, 
such as horses, slaughterhouse refuse, crab 
meat, fresh fish, etc. Horses cost the cart- 
age, or about $1 each, and are obtained of 
city contractors; slaughterhouse material is 
taken regularly under contract, and crab 
meat and fish are bought of local boatmen. 
Sometimes, in the dull season, the farm help 
is put to catching crabs in the cove ad- 
joining the factory. Mr Holmes also owns 
a seine which is used for catching fish at 
times. Anything that can be converted in- 
to a fertilizer and that is not expensive is 
here manipulated and the finished product 
used upon the farm. One colored man at 
65c per day is regularly employed as engi- 
neer and general factory boss, other men 
and teams being turned on when stuff is 
unloaded, dried or mixed. 

The two rendering tanks each hold six 
whole horses and more if cut up. Horses 
are steamed until the meat falls from the 
bones, the tank water is absorbed with dry 
earth or peanut waste, and with the meat 
and bones is then dried or stored until 
weather and time admit of drying. 

Drying is done entirely outdoors. Between 
the various factory buildings a large open 
epace is packed hard with clay, making a 
smooth level surface. Upon this in dry 
weather the crude meat is dumped from 
one-horse dumpcarts, spread evenly an inch 
or two deep, and remains until dried by 
sun and wind. When dry it is gathered in- 
to windrows with a box-like drag drawn by 
a horse, and then into piles by the same 
means. 

“It is then sifted by hand by passing 
through upright wire screens madeof small- 
sized chicken wire, and the fine material 
packed in bags ready for further mixing. 
The coarser material, or tailings, that re- 
mains after sifting, is applied directly to 
the asparagus land and plowed under. As- 
paragus being a very gross feeder is the 
best crop for utilizing this coarse material. 

The fine tankage contains from 5 to 7 per 
cent of ammonia. When wanted for use, 
it is mixed with nitrate of soda or sulphate 
of ammonia, ground bone and muriate of 
potash, making a complete fertilizer of any 
desired grade. At one time sulphuric acid 
‘was used to dissolve the ground bone, but 
iit was bad to handle and made fertilizers 
sticky and difficult to dry, so was aban- 
doned. Formerly the bones were crushed 
and ground on the farm, but it was found 
more economical to sell the coarse bone to 
fertilizer manufacturers. Fine ground bone 
and acid phosphate sufficient for the farm 
are taken in part payment. 

Grease is boiled in open boilers, roughly 
strained, packed in barrels and sold, bring- 
ing about 3%c pér lb. There is also a con- 
stant demand for all hides from Norfolk 
dealers. 

Last year 180 tons of fertilizer were made, 
which was entirely used on the farm, mak- 
ing an average of three tons per acre. This 
is in addition to tne enormous quantity of 
manure and night soil used on the same 83 
acres, as described last week. All the fer- 
tilizers are very fine and dry when ready 
for use and work nicely in the fertilizer 
spreader or drill. In one building 35 tons 
of mixed fertilizer was stored ready for 
use at any time. Besides making a consid- 
erable saving in the total cost of his fer- 
tilizers, Mr Holmes knows their quality to 
be first-class, as he sees everything of 
which they are made. He makes the same 


grades that are bought by other Nerfolk 
truckers. 
THE IRRIGATING PLANT. 

Mr Holmes believes in irrigation and has 
his own plant for the purpose. This con- 
sists of windmill, pump, 10 driven wells and 
a reservoir. The reservoir is about 40 ft in 
diameter and 6 ft deep, built of earth and 
made watertight with puddled clay. It holds 
60,000 gallons. Water is drawn off through 
& gate and flume at the ground level, and 
irrigation is entirely by flooding. The wells 
consist of 1%-inch iron pipes, each with a 
strainer on the point. This pipe and point 
is simply driven into the ground until wa- 
ter is reached, which is in about 17 feet. All 
the wells are connected with the pump, so 
that water is drawn equally from all. The 
windmill is 50 ft high, with a 13-ft fan. The 
entire plant, including driving wells, erect- 
ing windmill, placing pump and making 
connections and building reservoir was done 
by Mr Holmesand his, regular farm help-— 
colored men at 65 and 75c per day. ‘‘There 
were no $4 a day plumbers on that job,” 
said Mr Holmes. 

A full reservoir of 60,000 gallons is suffi- 
cient to thoroughly irrigate 2% acres. In 
the driest time land must be watered once 
in every two or three weeks. When the 
wind is constant and neither too weak nor 
too strong, the tank is filled in 24 hours, but 
ordinarily it takes two or three days. This 
irrigation outfit was built expressly fo: 
parsley and lettuce, which cannot be grown 
successfully without plenty of water, but 
many other crops are watered in dry sea- 
sons. Mr Holmes said this plant paid for 
itself four or five times over in the first 
season. It has been in operation three sea- 
sons and has been used every year, though 
more in some seasons than others. It has 
contributed very largely to the prosperity 
of the farm. 

PROFIT AND LOSS. 

“Wheat and dairy farmers know nothing 
of expenses,” said Mr Holmes. “It costs 
me $50 to $100 per week for labor for nine 
months of the year, and $100 to $200 per 
week the other three months.” He regu- 
larly employs 35 monthly and day hands, 
largely increasing the force in busy sea- 
sons. The fertilizing expense is enormous, 
and barrels, boxes and baskets make a 
heavy item. 

The entire expense of growing, fertilizing, 
crating and marketing must be met before 
any profit is realized, and the selling price 
is always uncertain; hence the business is 
exceedingly speculative. Some years he 
realizes handsome profits and in others 
barely holds his own, but he generally suc- 
ceeds in coming out a little ahead. 

“Not having all the eggs in one basket is 
the only thing that has carried me through 
in some years,” said he. The gross ex- 
penses probably are not less than $15,000 an- 
nually and an enormous amount of truck 
must be sold to equal it. But Mr Holmes 
is well satisfied with his lot. “I would not 
attempt to truck on the best farm in York 
state if it were given to me,” said he. “If 
a man can’t make money in trucking in 
Norfolk he can’t anywhere.” To which may 
be added—after he knows how. And Mr 
Holmes knows how! 





Potash Is of Great Value in an orchard. 
It is the backbone of all fertilizers used 
by fruit growers. The trees where it is 
used are vigorous and the fruit large in 
size with a high color and good’ flavor. No 
manure which does not contain a high 
percentage of potash should be used in an 
orchard, 

Rice Growing in India—More than 66,- 
000,000 acres are under this crop in British 
India, According to the latest federal cen- 
sus only 161,312 acres were under rice in 
the U S, but this area has been somewhat 
increased in recent years, especially in 
Louisiana, 


Breeding Soy Beans—At the Kansas ex- 
per sta soy beans are being bred to increase 
the yield and quantity of seed. 


Winter Poultry. 


A Cold Weather Plan. 


The cut shows one end of the poultry 
house partitioned off, and the separated 
portion divided in two by a platform at the 
middle point from floor to ceiling. The up- 
per part cantains the roosts and below is 
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WARM ROOSTS, 


a dusting place, with a small window to- 
ward the sun. In front is a hinged door 
that shuts up before the roosts at night to 
provide warmth, a shuts down over the 
dusting room in the daytime for warmth. 
Two round openings give entrance to the 
dusting room and ventilation to both places. 


The Winter Duck Yard. 


J. C, CLIPP, INDIANA. 








Ducks delight in free access to water, al- 
though thousands of Pekins are raised with 
only enough water to drink and none t3 
swim in. While this is a fact, better re- 
sults are usually obtained where the ducks 
have free access to water, especially dur- 
ing the breeding season. 

A duck will eat almost anything, from a 
shoe sole to horse nails. But for satisfac- 
tory results, good sound food should be 
given, especially bulky food. The Pekin is 
a@ very timid bird, therefore great care 
should be exercised in handling. The duck 
house should be in two parts, one for feed- 
ing and one for roosting. No roosting poles 
are used, of course, therefore the floor 
should be well littered with straw or any- 
thing dry. The water should be given in 
vessels so that the bird can only dip its 
bill therein, or a swimming pond will soon 
be made around it. If a stream of water is 
at hand, then the yards can run down to it 
and a portion inclosed. A fence 2% ft high 
will confine them. If given their liberty 
they will not require any food from the 
owner for six months of the year. 

Feed very little hard food to ducks. They 
do not have a crop like a chicken and hard 
food is not readily assimilated. Ducks can 
be allowed to range at all seasons of the 
year except when snow is on the ground. 
They will commence to lay from Jan 1 to 
April 1, according to the food and care. If 
early eggs are desired, the birds must be 
kept reasonably warm and fed for eggs. 
Probably the average number of eggs laii 
per year by the Pekin is 100, although 150 
are occasionally reported. Ducks lay early 
in the morning, seldom after 8 o’clock, 
while the bulk of eggs are laid between 5 
and 7 o’clock. Six eggs per week can usu- 
ally be expected, although frequently they 
will lay 100 eggs in 110 days. During the 
fal] and winter the food may consist of corn 
meal, wheat bran and boiled vegetables. 
Half the quantity should be vegetables. 
Scald before feeding by mixing in the corn 
meal and bran while the potatoes are hot. 
But do not have it sloppy. <As the birds 
near the laying period, meat should be add- 
ed, say from 12 to 25 per cent. Grit should 
very necessary, and green food should not 
be omitted during the laying season. Birds 











that have their liberty may be allowed to 
gather their own green food, but do not 
omit the meat during the laying season. 
Never feed more than is eaten up quickly. 


Necessity of Gravel. 


J. L. IRWIN, 





A farmer in a reighboring county hav- 
ing a large flock of chickens about his barns 
and feed lot wished to improve the stock so 
sent to a reliable breeder and purchased 
two pure-bred males. They were fine birds 
and the gentleman did not regret the price 
he paid in securing them. He turned them 
out with his other chickens and gave them 
no further attention. In a few days he no- 
ticed that they did not seem to be doing 
well, that they were less active than his 
other chickens in seeking food. He then 
made a point of feeding them regularly, but 

still they drooped and at last one of them 
died. He thought he would try to find out 
the cause of its death and did so. Upon 
opening it he found the gizzard and the 
passage leading to it filled with undigested 
matter. It was hard and baked, and the 
organs were much distended. Upon exam- 
ining the material closely he found that 
there was a total lack of all grinding mat- 
ter. There was no sand, gravel or stones 
in the mass. He felt that he had found 
the cause. The other cock was so far gone 
that he had liftle hope of saving him, but 
went immediately and got a box of pound- 
ed clam shells and gravel and set it before 


the bird. It commenced picking at it im- 
mediately and in a week’s time was as 
healthy as ever. 


The birds had been always penned up 
and fed, with a box of grit furnished them 
to. run to whenever they needed it, and 
when they were turned out to rough it with 
the other fowls they did not know where 
to find the grinding matter. Had a box been 
furnished them both would have lived. It 
is well to have a pile of sand or a box where 
a supply of grit is kept for the fowls to 
run to, even where left to run at large. 
Old broken dishes and crockery pounded 
fine is the best kind of stuff for chickens. 





To Secure Eggs through the cold season, 
. it igs necessary first to hatch the pullets so 
they will begin to lay about the Ist of Oct: 
second, keep no birds more than two years 
old; ‘third, have substantial, warm but well- 
ventilated houses; fourth, nutritious and 
stimulating food, with plenty of exercise. 
Whether eggs should be stamped with date 
cf shipment is a question to be determined 
by circumstances. Guaranteed eggs are 
better marked, and this should be done by 
the producer.—[Edward .Brown. 





The Prize List is growing rapidly and 
will be republished from time to time, with 
names and addresses of donors. In reply 
to inquiries it may be stated that contest- 
ants are expected to become paid subscrib- 
ers. Full particulars as published in issue 
of Dec 23, will be sent to any address. Use- 
ful suggestions as to details of the contest 
and division of prizes are being received. 





Will Advance the Industry—The Money- 
in-Poultry contest will do’ more than any: 
thing yet advanced in giving the people a 
thorough and complete knowleGge of the 
cost and value of the poultry industry. It 
ranks in dollars next to the wheat crop of 
America, exceeding corn and cotton.—[L 
Ww. Griswold, New York. 





Eating Nests—H. T. H.: In cold win- 
ter when forage is scarce, hens are liable 
to eat the hay of which the nest is made. 
To prevent this you can make the nest of 
shavings or excelsior. Hens will eat very 
coarse fodder like long grass, pea vines, etc, 
if chopped up a little in the feed cutter. 





Crowding—In most cases, it is crowding 
that makes hens get into the feed trough. 
Make the trough long and give them plenty 
of room. 


THE POULTRY YARD 


FREE 


There is a little book that is making 
money for poultrymen everyday. e 
are going to send you one free. Send | 


your address at once to 
Science Department, 
THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., 
1350 Monadnock Bidg., Chicago, iil. 





A MORNING MASH, 








Which Was Created First— 


The Hen or the Egg? 


Poultrymen may differ in their opin- 
ion as to this question, but all agree 
that green cut bone prepared b 
Webster & Hannum Bone Cutter will 
double the egg yield. Your -ration 
should contain at least 20 per cent of 

reen cut bone—not dried bone—for 
est results. 

We have not space here to tell you 
; all the reasons why our bone cutters 
are better than all others, but weguar- 
antee it to be so or return your money. 

Stearns Clover Cutters and Grit Crushers are 
the best and cheapest. 

Our booklet tells all about these machines and how 
to make poultry pay. Write to-day. 


E. C. STEARNS & CO., Box 38, Syracuse, N.Y. 








LOTS OF EGGS 


winter, summer and all the time. 
puny fed, Green Cut Bene makes a steady 
layer of any hen. She will lay double the eggs. 


MANN’S NEW BONE CUTTER 


cuts it finer, faster and easier than any other 
and they break less and last longer, We make 
A CLOVER CUTTER that actually 
eute clover—no plaything. Also Mann’s Crystal 
Grit and Swin, co ‘eed Trays. Catalogue Free, 
FP. W. MAN -» Box 10, Milford, Mass. 


KILLING LICE 


by old methods of dusting and dipping poultry = 
and stock is expensive and tooslow. Withour .\ 
rocess, the hen or the hog sleeps at night on 
ds painted or sprinkled with 


LEE’S LICE KILLER. 


That’s ali there is to it, No handiing of fowls or « 

animals, yet perfect freedom from vermin.75 cents 

per gallon. Sample Free from Omaha with booklet. 
GE EE 


Oo. 
Omaha, Nebr., or 68 Murray St., N. a 2 
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Animat Meat 


Makes hens lay. 
Makes chickens grow. 


i The Company i 
My '”° Bowker 43'chaiham st, BOStON |) 
BOOK ABouT IT FREE. y) 








WE TRUST THE PUBLIC 


and send our Incubators to any 
responsible person. No one should buy 
an Incubator and pay tor it before giving ita 
trial, It is madeso that nobody can fail 
with it. A ehild ean run it. 10cts. 
worth ofoil will make a hatch. It beat all 
others at World’s Fair, Nashville and 
Omaha Expositions, We are sole manufac- 
turers of the celebrated New Premier and Simplicity In- 
eubators. Catalogue 5 cts, Plans for Poultry Houses, etc., 25c. 


Columbia incubator Co., 62 Adams St., Delaware City, Del. 















The IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


hatches all the fertile eggs; is 


simple, durable and easily oper- Bq 
ated; 168 pagecatalogue contain- 
inginformation and testimonials: 
Sentfree. GEO. ERTEL CO. 











"\ 
HATCH Pecaistinc, tows? 


priced first class hatcher—the| 


EXCELSIOR Incubator 


Hatches the lanpent per cent. of 
fertile eggs at the lowest cost. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 







Circulars free. 
Send 6c. for 
Illus. Catalog. 












A MILLION TESTIMONIALS 


‘are not 80 con- 30 DAYS’ ¥ o TRIAL 


vincing as the 
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%> we offer on every incubator we at. "Erery 
one self-regulating and 
> guaranteed. Over 15,000 SANTA 
S BANTAMS in use; hatching [ip rea ig 
45 to 50 chicks from 50 eggs. = 2 Se jy 
Send 4 cents for No. 18 catalog. a 


Buckeye Incubator Co., Springfield, O. 


IBEES! BEES! BEES! witn tiem as tsusus vy 


BLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. Ities handsome illustrated mag- 
azine and we send free sample capy with Book on Bee Culture and 
Book on Bee Supplies to all who name this paper in writing. a 





and how to MAKE MONEY 





THE A. 1. ROOT CO. MEDINA CHICO. 
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Wh Rak he we, 


= trial will convince you. 
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AS an ZY 


Nothing Under The Sun 


will Make Hens Lay andkeep them in healthy 
condition all the year round hke 


BANNER EGG FOOD 


and Tonic 
Thousands can testify to its excellent merits. A 
1 lb. can 25¢., by mail 40c.; 
5 cans $1.00, on board express N, Y. City. If you want 
fresh eggs, and plenty of them, use this food as di- 
rected, and your hens must lay. Our Immense Cata- 
logue free. 


EXCELSIOR WIRE AND POULTRY SUPPLY €0, 


28 Vesey St., New York City, 
w. V. RUSS, Proprietor. 


When writing kindly mention this paper. 
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Star Incubator 
is best because simplest in construction 
and in operation. atches every hatch- 
able egg. _ Positive directions and no 
moisture. Perfect hatchers. 
$6. Illustrated catalogue /ree. 
STAR INCUBATOR CO.< 
53 Church Street, Bound Brook, N. J 
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GREIDER'S FINE CATALOGUE 


of prize winning poultry for 1900. The finest poultry 


out. A perfect guide to poultry raisers. Gives price —- 
© stock from the very best strains.It showsthe finest chick- 
ens & describes them all. 50 different varieties. Everybody 
wi this book. Send 6c. in stamps fi. H. GRELD) Florin, Pa. 
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re so thousands testify, fe is is the best 
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Brooders $5.00. Catalogue free. 
Address, GEO. S. SINGER, Cardington, 0, 











INCUBATORS and BROODERS. 


Incubators from $5 up. 
Brooders from $3.80 up. 
Catalogue free. 


L. A. BANTA, Ligonier, Ind. 





310 First Premiums 


Awarded ta, the PRAIRIE STATE 
} NC URA TOR. Guaranteed to operate 
in any climate. Send for catalogue. 
PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO, Homer City, Pa. 
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8 ORCHARD AND GARDEN 


Truth About the San Jose Scale. 


[From Page 2.] 
side its ally, the common stable fly, and it 
is no longer regarded. Here is a species 
that swept over the entire country from 
Atlantic to Pacific in less than half a dozen 
years and promised to do as much mis- 
chief in its way as the scale; yet it is al- 
ready a “back number” in the regions first 
infested. This is not the only, but is the 
most striking recent case that has come 
under my own observation. 

RIGHT UNDERSTANDING NEEDED. 

Mr Marlatt also gives good reasons why 
an insect introduced from a foreign coun- 
try and acclimated here should be for a 
shorter or longer period more prolific and 
destructive than in its native home; but 
the advantage is temporary, and sooner or 
later a normal will be established which 
will be just to the host as well as to the 
insect. 

Now here is where the careless reader will 
fail to understand Mr Marlatt; he will con- 
clude that there is no need for action of 
any kind, and that, left to itself, all will 
come right in the end; and this is true, 
providing he who is willing to wait for 
nature’s methods ig willing also to pay her 
price. The field of the economic entomolo- 
gist lies, not in endeavoring to stem the 
tide, but in guarding against destructive 
injuries until the natural ebb follows. 

So with this pernicious scale. Those who 
are trying to do the impossible are wast- 
ing time, energy and money, merely in put- 
ting off the evil day, and are, at greater 
cost than there is profit in the industry, 
scoring a temporary advantage. 

RATIONAL METHODS ADVISED. 

I am by no means an advocate of favor- 
ing the spread of the insect; check it by 
all means so far as possible, by controlling 
the nurseries so as to prevent the artificial 
(note the word) spread through them. But 
where I find a fagmer with an infested or- 
chard that is bringing him an income, T 
certainly will not deprive him of this so 
long as there is a method by which he can 
keep down the insect and continue to get 
crops of fruit. 

In other words, the gist of Mr Marlatt’s 
address is, that all attempts to control the 
natural course of events is futile; but that 
we can and may advantageously study the 
problems that arise constantly so as to ren- 
der the movements as little harmful as pos- 
sible. He says: 

“Does anyone think for a moment and at 
all seriously that the San Jose scale is to 
be exterminated, and that its dissemina- 
tion is to be prevented, whatever may be 
the legislation, whatever quarantine steps 
may be adopted or-exterminative measures 
put in operation? Undoubtedly this scale 
insect will overspread North America with- 
in the possible climatic range of the spe- 
cies; and ultimately, and at a not far dis- 
tant date will become established in Eu- 
rope, despite all possible preventive efforts.’’ 

I believe I may claim as great a personal 
experience with this miserable creature as 
anyone, and I firmly believe that Mr Mar- 
latt is right. He has for the first time con- 
sidered the entire problem from another 
than a narrow local point of view and his 
conclusions seem to me to be irresistible; 
though, as already stated, I am not ready 
to subscribe to all his statements. I do be- 
lieve that, under exceptional circumstances, 
extermination of a large insect may be ac- 





complished; but the difficulties in the 
way of even this are well illus- 
trated by the work of the gyp- 


sy moth commission in Massachusetts, 
where the species is one that from its life 
history is especially open to attack at all 
seasons and discoverable with great ease 
when compared with the pernicious scale. 
The gypsy moth may be exterminated in 
America I believe, provided money in suf- 
ficient amount be always available when 
reeded; the pernicious scale never by hu- 


man means. 
A 


Persimmons very seldom sucker unless 
the roots are broken or bruised with a plow. 


The Fall Pippin a Great Apple. 


Seldom is the crop of fall apples greater 
than that of 1899. In most of the apple 
growing sections, fall trees were loaded, 
furnishing an abundant supply for drying, 
making into apple butter and cider. In 
eastern Pa, N J, Del, Md, Va, So N Y 
and the Rocky Mt states on the eastern 
slope few fall varieties surpass the Fall 
Pippin. It is a large, greenish apple, be- 
coming a golden yellow when ripe. Its sea- 
son is late autumn and early winter. The 
flesh is firm, yet tender, with a very ricn, 
aromatic flavor of the highest quality. Asa 
rule the tree is a moderate bearer, but this 
season it bore profusely as shown by the 
illustration where props were needed to 
prevent injury to the trees. Although heav- 
ily loaded, the fruit was uniform in size and 
of good color. The apples do not show very 
well in the engraving, but the tree was in 
reality very full of fruit. The great abun- 
dance of leaves made it impossible to get 
a picture which would show all the apples. 











commenced to ripen there and have contin- 
ued to do so ever since. We still have about 
one-half a bushel left, have had them to use 
all fall, and have sold several basketfuls 
at a big advance over last fall’s prices. They 
have ripened nicely, and very few have 
been lost. They have been a great treat, 
and are considered quite a rarity on the 
table on Christmas day.—[Z. T. Russell, 
Missouri. 





Big Problems for Gardeners—Concentra- 
tion of population has been an aid to mar- 
ket gardeners, and the tendency will be for 
this branch to increase as the cities grow 
larger. Another result is the continuity of 
crops, ie, rows of special crops are grown 
near together, favoring the increase of in- 
sects and diseases. These pests will tend 
to increase and market gardeners will solve 
the problem of raising the crop in spite of 
them. The scientists must find the weak 
points of the crop enemies and discover 
practical treatment. Many of the present 
modes of treatment are too costiy to be 





FALL PIPPIN IN FRUIT 


PHOTOGRAPHED OcT 8, 1899 


The trees in this orchard in eastern Penn- 
sylvania are given no special attention. 
They are lightly pruned, but are not spray- 
ed. The orchard is seeded down and clover 
forms a part of the crop. The orchard 
bore heavily this year (1899) not only of ap- 
ples but of cherries, plums and pears. 





Michigan Orchards are generally in 
promising condition, although some fears 
are expressed lest a severe winter may 
cause damage to fruit buds. Where trees 
have had anything like fair care, there is 
a good setting of buds. In peach orchards 
the severe Aug and Sept months and the 
warm moist weather of much of Nov and 
Dec caused the buds on many of the trees 
to swell. Although uninjured up to a late 
date there is assurance that this condition 
will prevail throughout the coming frost 
season. Small fruits in good condition, ex- 
cept strawberries, according to L. R. Taft 
of the agri college. These have not formed 
many plants except on low, moist land. 





Sliced Tomatoes for Christmas Dinner— 
Last fall there were a good many large. 
fine tomatoes still left upon the vines, and 
as green as grass, when frost came. The 
patch had been set very late and had 
ripened only a small portion of its fruit 
when the growing season came to an abrupt 
termination. It being evident that a severe 
frost was inevitable, the tomatoes were 
picked off, during the afternoon, and placed 
in lath crates in the cellar. They soon 


practical. Remedies are wanted that are 
cheap enough to make it pay to use them. 
[Prof C. S. Fernald. 


Extra Early Potatoes—If it is: desirable 
to have potatoes 7 to 10 days ahead of 
those produced by ordinary field culture, 
place uncut tubers, blossom end up, in shal- 
low boxes filled with sand. About % the 
length of the potato should protrude from 
the sand. Put the boxes in subdued light 
in a temperature of 50 or 60 degrees. From 
25 to 30 days after the potatoes are thus 
started take the tubers from the sand and 
place in a field in the same position they 
occupied in the box. Potatoes treated in 
this way will be considerably earlier than 
if the seed is taken directly from the bin 
and planted in the ordinary manner. 





Ashes and Cement for Greenhouse Beds 
—In the construction of walls for green- 
house beds, brick may be replaced by a 
material composed of from. six to seven 
parts of anthracite coal ashes and one part 
of Portland cement. The top of the wall 
should be finished with a mixture of two 
parts of sand and one part of cement. 





Thé Pea Louse, a hitherto unknown spe- 
cies, destroyed $3,000,000 worth df peas in 
Maryland in °99, according to a statement 
made at the meeting of the hort soc in 
Dec. It was concluded that, judging from 
the history of other similar pests, this in- 
sect is not likely to be very troublesome 
next season. 











FRUITS AND FLOWERS 9 


Must Spray or Surrender, 





In an interesting and instructive paper 
treating the subject of spraying small fruits 
R. M. Kellogg of Three Rivers said to the 
Michigan horticultural society in conven- 
tion that the time has come when 
the fruit grower must spray or surrender. 
Nor must he wait. Spraying has its sea- 
son and cannot be done except at the proper 
time. But if well done, with our modern 
pumps and formula, and added proper cul- 
ture, fruit growing may. be made as cer- 
tain as any other business. Even in our 
fickle climate, trees and plants in perfect 
physical condition will withstand the se- 
verest cold. As to failures in spraying, in- 
vestigation will show that the work was 
improperly done. Spraying means the cov- 
ering of every leaf with mist. Rusts and 
blights can surely be combatted with the 
spray pump. This year Mr Kellogg made 
a special effort to rid his fruit plantation 
of every insect and all fungi, and he says 
he can report a victory. He used a barrel 
sprayer, mounted on a cart, from the rear 
of which was suspended a brass pipe, bring- 
ing each of. three nozzles directly over a 
row of strawberries. Two stout men worked 
the: pump alternating with driving team, 
so they maintained.at all times a very high 
pressure, securing a spray of finest mist. 





Some Good Native Plums. 


FREDERIC CRANEFIELD, WIS EXPER STA. 





~The native plums of the U-S comprise 
four species, viz:° Prunus Americana, P 
Chicasa or Augustifolia, P Hortulana and 
P Rivularis. The last-mentioned ‘species, 
hewever, includes only a few. varieties in- 
digenous to the extreme southern portion 
of the U S. The varieties of P Americana 
are probably most valuable to Wisconsin 
fruit: growers .on account of their extreme 
hardiness. Certain Chicasa varieties have 
froved quite satisfactory here, but if hard 
winters should fall to our lot again, the 
flower buds of these would probably per- 
ish. A brief discussion of a few of the 
most promising varieties follows. It is in 
order here to say that these are merely in- 
dividual opinions formed from observations 
made at the station orchard only. 

Aitkin.—The first Americana variety to 
ripen. The fruit is large, dark red. and 
has a very thin skin, with much astrin- 
gency. It is very liable to attacks by the 
rlum-pocket fungus, like all of the Nigra 
section. In my opinion the chief point in 
its favor is its earliness. 

Forest Garden.—An excellent plum, large, 
highly colored, flesh firm, juicy and sweet. 
As far as flavor is concerned all that could 
be desired. The skin, however, is thick 
and tough and the tree is not very pro- 
ductive. 

Le Duc.—A pretty little plum, extremely 
early and above the average in quality. 
This is a good variety for home use. 

Ocheeda.—This is one of the best plums 
in our orchard. Large, finely colored, hand- 
some. Midseason to late, flesh rich, with 
a thinner skin than most of the American2 
varieties, very nearly freefrom astringency 

Peach.—It is too bad that this plum is not 
a few sizes larger. In color it closely re- 
sembles a peach with abundant bloom, of 
good quality, but much too small for mar- 
ket. 

Piper.—Very large, productive, of good 
quality, an excellent market variety. 

Pottawatamie.—An extremely productive 
variety belonging to the Chicasa_ section, 
thin skin, juicy and only fair quality, goo4d 
for canning and jelly. 

Quaker.—The best native plum that has 
fruited in our orchard, large, juicy and rich, 
with but slight astringency. The texture 
and flavor of the plum when fully ripe are 
not surpassed by that of any European va- 
riety. 

Robinson.—A Chicasa variety, very pro- 
ductive, fruit small to medium, round, juicy 
but not rich, when fully ripe not unlike the 
Marianna in flavor or rather tn lack of fla- 
vor. It colors long before it ripens. Three 
different parties who used this plum, as 








well as other varieties, for jelly reported 
it better for this purpose than any other 
variety. 

Rockford,—This, for some time, was ta- 
ken as the standard for quality among na- 
tive plums. Flesh firm, fair in quality, skin 
tough and astringent. ‘The tree usually 
overbears. It is, however, a reliable bearer. 

Rollingstone.—A very good plum, large, 
fine color, quality good, late and product- 
ive, a good market variety. 

Wild Goose.—This well-known Hortulana 
variety is very early, large, with a beauti- 
ful color, thin skin, juicy but of only mod- 
erate quality. Its size and color, however, 
make it a valuable market variety. 

Wyant.—This is probably as well-known 
as an~ native plum. It is large, oblong and 
flattened, late and productive and above 
the average in quality, but not equal to 
Quaker, Forest Garden or Rollingstone. 

This list comprises only a few of the na- 
tive varieties, but includes the best. All be- 
long to the Americana species except 
Maquoketa, Pottawatamie, Robinson, Wild 
Goose and probably Surprise. Of these, 
Pottawatamie and Robinson are Chicasa. 
Maquoketa and Wild Goose are Hortulana, 
and Surprise is probably a hybrid between 
Americana and Chicasa or Hortulana. If I 
were able to produce a plum, my ideal 
would be a fruit with the texture and fia- 
vor of Quaker and the skin and color of 
Wild Goose. 





Onions in Northern Ohio—In Lake Co 
onions have moved fairly well at prices 
around 25c per bu of 56 lbs. There are here 
about as many to be disposed of in the next 
60 days as have been sold in the last five 
months... The crop was large and of gooi 
keeping qualities and many growers held 
for better prices. But onions must go, while 
wheat and potatoes can be held longer. 
During -the first 10 days of Jan, onions in 
this locality will start in earnest.. My ad- 
vices from Hardin Co, further west, show 


more onions than last year. A month of 
extremely cold weather to restrict ship- 
ments would prove a detriment, as the end 
of the onion season is near at hand and the 
longer shipments are delayed the more 
stock is left for marketing in a short space 
of time.—[S. G. 8S. 


Ferns As House Plants—A well-grown, 
thrifty fern makes a beautiful house plant, 
but delicate and tender kinds are not suited . 
for parlor or sitting room. One great ad- 
vantage of ferns as house plants is that 
they do not require—in fact, do not like— 
much direct sunshine, although they do re- 
quire plenty of light. The majority of ferns 
thrive best in a compost of turfy loam, old 
leaf soil and loam, and some sharp sand. 
Gross-growing ferns are benefited by a lit- 
tle manure. If sufficient drainage is given 
they can hardly be over-watered; but the 
most important requirement of ferns is to 
have them sprayed overhead two or three 
times a week. 


An Ideal Window Plant—Of all the pop- 
ular house plants, the Chinese primrose 
comes nearer the ideal than any other. It 
certainly should have a place’in every win- 
dow garden. If properly cared for it blooms 
from November to May. It does well in a 
north window, although it does not object 
to partial sunshine. Water should be given 
often enough to keep the foliage from 
drooping, but it does not like to be over- 
watered. 


That “Watermelon Syrup’—The oft-re- 
peated effort to make syrup from water- 
melon is again under discussion. This time 
the experiment centers in a Kentucky town, 
from which a recent report indicates fair 
success in a small way. This proposition 
has never been taken seriously: 


The Turnip Crop of Great Britain oc- 
cupied 1,772,000 acres in ’98 or three-fold the 
area devoted to potatoes. 
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10 BREEDING AND FEEDING 


*FEEDING THE DAIRY HERD--VI. 
Amount of Grain to Be Fed. 


F. W. WOOL], WIS EXPER STA, 





The amount of grain feed that can be fed 
to dairy cows with economy will vary with 
the prices of the feeds and of the products 
sold. The object of the dairy farnier should 
be to arrange his system of crop produc- 
tion so as to restrict so far as possible the 
purchase of expensive concentrated feeds. 
Ordinarily he can do better by buying some 
of the protein foods he needs for feeding 
his cows than trying to be entirely inde- 
pendent. 

We may say, in general, that the carbohy- 
drates of feed rations are supplied by home- 
grown crops, while nitrogenous substances 
must be gotten in purchased feeds. The 
legumes, to which family the clovers, alfal- 
fa, peas, beans, vetches, etc, belong, are 
the only farm crops which supply a large 
amount of nitrogenous substances; all the 
rest are rich in carbohydrates (starch, su- 
gar, etc). ; 

By growing leguminous crops extensively, 
the amount of protein foods that it will be 
necessary to purchase will therefore be re- 
duced to a minimum. In experiments with 
milch cows, the Del station found that 
somewhat more than one ton of bran was 
saved by feeding six tons of pea-vimne sil- 
age, or the product from Falf an acre. An- 
other reason why growing a great deal of 
leguminous crops is good farming is that 
these will furnish the soil with the most 
expensive fertilizing ingredient, nitrogen, 
and also make the manure rich. 

In the selection of concentrated foods to 
be purchased, the market prices of the dif- 
ferent kinds of feeds should be considered 
and compared with their respective con- 
tents ef digestible nutrients, especially pro- 
tein. Generally speaking, the cereals may 
be considered of about equal feeding value 
for milch cows, and of about the same value 
as wheat bran, or shorts, the feeds being 
in all cases fed in normal rations. On basis 
of experiments made, we may consider 
cottonseed meal, gluten meal and oil meal 
of about equal value for dairy cows, with 
the two first feeds occasionally ahead. [ft 
is rather difficult and may be misleading 
to put comparative values on different feed 
stuffs, as the combinations in which they 
are fed will determine to a large extent 
the results obtained in each. 

Besides the cost of concentrated feeds, 
the prices obtained for the products sold 
must determine the amount of grain that 
can be fed economically to dairy cows. 
More grain feed can be fed when butter is 
25c per lb than when it is i8c; or when milk 
is $1.25 per cwt than when it is 65c. Experi- 
ments in this line have shown that heavy. 
grain feeding makes the cost of producing 
a unit of milk or butter fat higher than 
when only a medium amount of grain is 
fed, but if the prices paid for the milk or 
butter product are good, thereris enough 
margin to make the increase in the cost of 
the ration a paying investment. 

In experiments at four different stations 
conducted throughout a full year, the cost 
of the food required to produce 100 pounds 
of milk was found to be 55e as the aver- 
age for the whole year, the cost in different 
months ranging from 26c in June to 76éc in 
March. In the same way, the food cost of 
producing a pound of fat was, as the aver- 
age for the whole year, 13.3c, ranging from 
6.4c in June to 18.7c in March (Henry, 
Feeds and Feeding, p 458.) 

It is plain that increasing the allowance 
of grain so as to increase the food cost of 
producing 1 lb of fat from the average 13.3c 
to, say, lic, may be a good invest- 





*Previous articles in this series: 


Dec 2: What kind of a herd to feed. 
Dec 9: Principles of feeding. 
Dec 16; Feeding before and after calv- 


ing. 
Dec 23: What.kinds of feeds to use. 
Dec 30: Winter rations for dairy cows. 
Next week: Feeding for milk, cream, but- 
ter or cheese. 





ment if the farmer receives 18c or more 
for his butter (equals 21c per pound of but- 
ter fat.) But if he only receives 15c for the 
butter (equals 17.5c per pound of butter fat), 
there would not be any profit in the heavy 
grain feeding, and the allowance must be 
cut down. This will reduce the yield as 
well, but will make the cost of produc- 
tion lower. 

The allowance of grain or concentrated 
foods fed by American dairymen varies 
between wide limits, say between 6 and 18 
lbs per day per head. We may consider 
10 to 12 Ibs a maximum allowance under 
most conditions, and where the milk or but- 
ter is sol€d at wholesale prices, it is not 
likely that it is good business to feed more 
than 10 lbs a day, except in case of very 
heavy milkers that give good returns for 
the food eaten, 








The Grading of Wool. 





In answer to an inquiry from a_ sub- 
scriber, it may be said that no set standard 
of quality exists. The same classification 
may be applied during different seasons, 
or in different localities, to qualities of 
wool showing much variation, the best ob- 
tainable usually setting the standard for 
the lower grades... The highest quality of 
wool is found on full-blooded Merino sheep. 
This is long and of fine soft fiber. The 
classifications are often seen, ‘'% blood,”’ 
“36 blood,” “14 blood.” These refer to the 
full-blood Merino standard. As the scale 
descends the wool becomes coarser, 2 
“quarter-blood” usually being a very coarse 
fiber. The general classifications of ‘“‘fine,’’ 
“medium” and “coarse” are more’ easily 
understood, though the distinctions natural- 
ly overlap, according to the opinions of the 
parties in a transaction. Double X or bet- 
ter, written “XX,’’ represents the best or 
highest grade fine wool, the grade next 
lower being “X.” These again are used in 
connection with the locality from which 
the wool comes, so there is “Ohio XX,” 
“Mich XX,” ete. Delaine wool is a fine, 
long grade from the breed of that name, 
but much wool is sold as “delaine,” which 
comes from a far different source. 

Combing wool is that grade suitable for 
the process of combing. This consists of 
drawing out the fibers so that they are 
straight and parallel. Combing wool must 
therefore be long and free from curls, cotts 
or burs. This is made into worsted yarns 
and used in material where smoothness 
and luster are desired. The ends left from 
combing are called “noils,’”” and are used in 
goods of the nature of felt. Clothing wool 
is usually coarser and shorter than comb- 
ing, and this is “‘carded,’”’ the fibers being 
erossed or matted. The eloth made from 
clothing wool is generally thick and rough. 
Carpet wool is still coarser. Pulled wool 


“is that taken from the skins of slaughtered 


sheep. All regular grades of wool are of 
12 months’ growth, though six ‘months’ 
growth is often quoted, and in ldécalities 
where sheep do not shed their wool, a two 
seasons’ fleece is sometimes found. These 
usually prove very inferior in quality and 
the mark of the succeeding seasons is plain- 
ly shown, 

Wool passed through a machine which 
thoroughly cleanses it from alt foreign 
matter, including dirt and grease, becomes 
“scoured” wool...The per cent of shrinkage 
in weight during the scouring is a basis of 
constant speculation on the part of the 
wool buyer, who makes or loses in offering 
his price as his judgment proves. correct 
or otherwise as to weight of wool after 
cleansing. The average weight of fleece in 
the U S in ’99, according to the secretary 
of the nat’l ass’n of wool growers, was 6.46 
Ibs, and the average shrinkage 60.7 per cent. 
In ’98 the average weight. was 6.44 Ibs and 
the shrinkage 61 per cent. As compared 
with ‘the machine washed or scoured wool 


“tub washed” generally commands a lower 
price, as the process is much less thorough, 
and fails to remove all the dirt and grease. 
The Ideal Angora Goat—For the benefit 
of those who are not familiar with the looks 
of first-class Angora goats, I give a short 
description of them. The body should be 
long, the more nearly round the better, The 
back straight, with shoulders and hips 
equally high from the ground; shoulders 
and quarters heavy and fleshy; chest broad, 
indicating good constitution. The legs 
should be short and strong. The head is 
in shape like that of a common goat, but 
less coarse, and cleaner cut. The horns 
are heavy, of spiral like shape, including 
backward and to the outside, Except just 
the face and legs, from the hocks and knees 
down the entire animal should be densely 
covered with mohair, and neither the belly, 
nor the throat nor chest should be bare, 
and the denser, finer in fiber and long in 
staple the mohair, the more valuable the 
animal. Buck fleeces of the finest fiber should 
weight, when the animal is at its best,—that 
is, when four years old,—5 Ibs, but never 
less than 4% Ibs. Coarse haired animals 
should clip 7 Ibs, 8 lbs and better. The hair 
should hang on the animal in ringlets, and 
should not be shorter than 9 in, but with 
very fine goats it sometimes grows as long 
as 12 in, and fully sweeps the ground, The 
evener the length, fineness and density of 
the hair all over the body, the better. Seen 
from a distance, the body of a well-fleeced 
Angora goat should appear like a right-an- 
gle oblong. Ewes are somewhat finer 
and shorter in fleece, comparatively 
lower in the shoulders, heavier quartered 
and narrower chested than males. Their 
horns are short and very thin, and curved 
backward. No good ewe should shear less 
than 3 Ibs at a clip when four years old, 
and coarse haired ones from 4 lbs upwards. 
For grading up common goats and low 
grades, a coarse haired heavy fleeced buck 
gives the best results, but after a nearly 
full fleece is reached, a finer haired animal 
should be selected.—[Secretary Hoerle, 
American Mohair Growers’ Association, 





Scientific Experiments in Feeding have 
to be exact in order to be of value. All the 
food and drink consumed during the experi- 
ment must be analyzed and weighed, alsa 





SHEEP HARNESSED FOR FEEDING TEST. 


the uneaten portion. Then the solid and 
liquid excrement must all be collected, 
weighed and analyzed. The accompanying 
cut shows how this is done with sheep. The 
difference between what the animal eats 
and evacuates represents the food that has 
gone into its flesh and wool, and also what 
is lost by respiration. Sometimes the sheep 
is kept inside of a box-like device which 
scientifically measures the effects of breath- 
ing on the amount of food utilized. Only by. 
such painstaking and costly work are new 
facts discovered or truths demonstrated, 





Sheep in Massachusetts represent only 
1 per cent of all domestic animals in that 
state. 


Horses in the United Kingdom num- 
bered 1,517,000 in ’98. compared with 1,552,507 
in ’96. 











LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY i! 


Winter Care of Manure. 
E. C, BIRGER, CONNECTICUT. 





Where cows stand upon a platform in the 
cellar make-a tight chestnut trough 15 in 
wide and 6 or 8 in deep back of the cows. 
The cow floor should measure from stan- 
chion or manger edge as long 4s from half 
way on the cow’s neck to a line vertical 
with her heels when standing in a normal 
position, Between this trough and the man- 
ger, tamp well with earth nearly even with 
the top of the floor timbers ®uried in it 
and finish off with sand quite full. Upon 
this lay the plank with snug joints and a 
backward slope of one inch lengthwise of 
the cow, sweeping sand or dirt over the 
cracks. Such a floor will last a good while. 
Although not strictly water tight, it is a 
very good compromise with the old condi- 
tions. If plenty of absorbents are used and 
neat stable regulations enforced, there is as 
much money in it as in the cement floor: 

If the cows are kept over a manure cel- 
lar, the labor of cleaning stables is very 
much reduced and the manure is safe from 
the weather, but too often there is waste 
in liquid manure from failing to use ab- 
sorbents enough after the liquid has gone 
down out of the way. When this is run- 
ning out around the edges of the pile, 
more dry stuff should be added. When no 
liquid appears too much absorbent is used 
or overheating is going on. This manure 
cellar needs watching the same as the wa- 
ter gauge on the steam boiler. An ab- 
sorbent is some kind of litter dry enough 
to absorb. It may be dry earth or muck, 
forest leaves, bog hay, or straw, sawdust 
or planing mill shavings. If it takes up 
the liquid and holds it until it is spread 
upon the land, it is doing its duty. The 
absorbent is one of the important raw 
materials of a modern dairy manufactory. 

Horse manure needs to be guarded 
against burning and leaching; cow and hog 
manure against leaching. A skillful man 
can so pile manure outdoors that it will 
not waste. The average farmer either 
doesn’t know how or will not take the pains, 
and if he really wants to save good stuff 
already in hand, he would better roof his 
manure heap or spread on the field as fast 
as made, 

If manure is fine enough it will never 
spread further than in the raw state. For 
the purpose of the stock farm, green ma- 
nure is fine enough if the absorbent was 
properly prepared before using. Long corn- 
stalks, straw or bog hay are not good ab- 
sorbents. If a man cannot afford a power 
cutter to reduce coarse rubbish to a suit- 
able length, he can at least have a hand- 
chopping cutter to do it. 





The Proper Condition of Cream for de- 
livery is described with three words; pure, 
fresh, cold. The rules are simple enough, 
but in carrying them out numerous con- 
ditions’ arise that require thoughtful at- 
tention. It is necessary to have the cream 
in good condition in order to get and pre- 


serve a correct sample of it for 
testing: Rich cream churns better at 
a lower temperature than that re- 
quired for thin cream. Cream in- 


tended for retail to family trade is general- 
ly made to test from 42 per cent to 45 per 
cent. Cream of a lower test is readily 
cooled enough for churning as fast as it 
flows from the separator. I think pasteur- 
izing prevents the bitter taste that some- 
times develops in raw cream, especially in 
the fall and winter.—[E. L. B. 


The Filled Cheese Law imposing a tax 
upon all of this product has operated to kill 
the business from a domestic standpoint. 
It is highly important to know, however, 
that increasing quantities of filled cheese 
are made in this country and exported. 
This cannot well be other than detrimental 
to the cause of the dairy industry. While 
European importers know what they are 
getting it is fair to presume they do not 
advertise the fact when it is sold over the 
counter to the consumer. The latter sim- 





ply realizes that much of the cheese reach- 
ing him from the U § is inferior in quality, 
and his prejudices turn him toward Can- 
ada’s splendid product. During the scant 
three years in which the law has been in 
operation up to the close of the fiscal year 
99, 4,755,000 lbs filled cheese were produced 
upon which tax was paid. When the in- 
ternal revenue tax was first imposed in the 
fall of ’°96 the output was 20,000 to 60,000 Ibs 
monthly, but during the first half of ’99, 
filled cheese factories turned off 225,000 to 
335,000 lbs monthly. Every pound of filled 
cheese manufactured during the fiscal year 
’"99 was exported. 


Study the Cows—Let me urge every 
dairy farmer to study his cows closely; 
learn their individualities and needs; sup- 
ply such needs, tempered by judgment; 
seek by careful selection and coupling and 
by skillful handling and feeding to make 
the daughter better than the mother; be as 
true to your cows as they have been to 
you; and they will prove not only a pleas- 
ure to you, but the most profitable bank 
account you can have, a worthy heritage 
to be handed down to your sons and your 
daughters.—[Valencey E. Fuller, New York. 


Dark Stables are very trying on the eyes 
of horses. When the animal is let out into 
the light, especially in the middle of the 
day in summer or when snow is on the 
ground in winter, the effect is very pain- 
ful. These sudden changes, if long con- 
tinued, will result in serious injury. 





Burn the swamps now for early spring 
feed.—[D. C. Somers, Connecticut. 





Our Veterinary Adviser. 


Obstructed Teat—S, U. S.’s (N J) cow has 
a caked teat and very little milk can be got- 
ten from it. Try the milk tube. Also mix 
2 dr iodine with 2 oz vaseline, rub a little 
of this around the base of the teat once a 
day after milking. If this treatment does 
not succeed consult a qualified veterinarian, 





Bunch—M. H. D. has a pig which has a 
bunch on its hip as large as a teacup. 
The animal rubs it but it does not seem 
sore. The pig is healthy and. fat. The 
bunch is a local trouble and does not affect 
the general health of the hog. On that ac- 
count it does not injure the flesh of the 
ye and would be fit for use if so de- 
sired. 





Worms—J. H. (N C) wants a remedy for 


pin worms in a horse. Take 2 oz quassia 
chips and steep them over night in 1 pt cold 
water. In the morning strain and add water 
to make up the pint. Inject warm water 
into the horse’s rectum to cleam out the 
bowels, then inject the pint of quassia infu- 
sion into the rectum, One injection is usual- 
ly snouam. but if not, repeat again in a 
week. 


Spavins, Ringbones, Splints. ete and 
° All il Fo a of Camenese’ Vield 








Works thousands of cures annually, 
best breeders and horsemen everywhere. Priee, Sis six 
for $5. As a liniment for iomey use it has no equal. 
our races it Kandel ‘« Spavin Cure, also 
ena on t or ad 


the book 
DR. B. J KENDALL COMPANY, Eh ENOSBURG FALLS, VT. 








SOLD ONLY IN THESE 
SEALED «xo BRANDED 


Quaker Dairy Feed is made entirely of 
grain—principally of oats—combined in scientific 
proportions. It is complete for the production of 
milk and the proper maintenance of the animal. 
“Modern D: Feeding,” sent id on uest. 
Scientific re 4 reane: unk. ae fuer. 
THE AMERICAN CEREAL co. 
1350 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, Til, 








ROBERTS’ 


ANTI-ABORTION 





H Tecdormatioaliy etulaiatenl, ak is a POSI- 
TIVE CURE for abortion in cows. Sworn 
testimonials furnished on application. Address 


DR. D, ROBERTS, Vet. Surgeon, - Waukesha, Wis. 








The Cowy Odor 


which is so prominent 
in much of the dairy 
butter, and which is so 
offensive to many peo- 
ple, is the result of dirt; 
real fine dirt that can’t 
be strained out. ~- The 
Little Giant Separator 
takes out all the dirt, 
produces a perfect flavor 
and greatly increases 
the product. It is the 
safest, easiest cleaned, 
and requires less repairs 
than any small separator made. 

Send for Catalogue No. 34. 
The Sharples Co., 


& mone Sts. 
CHICAGO, 





P. M. SHARPLES, 
West Chester, Pa. 
U.S.A. 





CET 
POSTED 


On the most effective—absolutely the 
most positive and gan. cure, 
for is, sores, scra —— mud fever, 
<= etc., on horses, or for any sore or 

skin disease on horse, cow, sheep or 
dog, ever made. 


~ Veterinary 
Pixine 


Is an antiseptic, alterative, penetrating beating ointment, 
It produces a quick and complete cure. Is ost harm- 
ons but meettve ointment on the market. “Is ‘endorse + 
y every veterinary surgeon, horsem: erymat 
farmer who has ever given it a fair trial. Once used it is 


found indispensable. 
2oz box 25c) Guaranteed to cure or 
Price ats “" 50c money refunded. 
At (guggists’ and dealers’, or mailed postpaid on receipt 
of price. TROY CHEMICAL CO., Troy, N.Y, 
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FOR WEEK ENDING JANUARY 6, 1900. 
Notice to Subscribers. 


The American Agriculturist almanac and 
year book for 1900, with its weather fore- 
casts and mint of intensely valuable in- 
formation for the farmer and his family, 
marketman, etc, is now being closed up. It 
wlll be ready for delivery on or before Feb 
1. The price of this 500-page book is 50c. 
Anyone whose subscription to this journal 
is paid to January, 1900, and for one year 
in. advance, will be presented with the 
almanac. Others can obtain it free by 
sending us $1 for a year’s subscription, or 
it will be sent postpaid to any address 
for 50c. 














One of the closest students of economic 
science in its relation to agriculture is Prof 
Cc. S. Walker, whose article in our issue of 
Dec 30 on Trusts and the farmers, has at- 
tracted deserved attention. We are free to 
confess our belief that Prof Walker ex- 
presses the right idea. Large corporations 
must be controlled and made subservient to 
the public interest. It is too late to think 
of destroying or abolishing this form of 
co-operation. On the other hand, as we 
have often stated, and as Prof Walker 
points out with fresh force, what is needed 
among the farmers is more co-operation, 
more corporations, and even, if you please, 
more “trusts.”” The organization of indus- 
try is bound to increase in efficiency. Farm- 
ers who stand out against this movement 
of the times will get left. The success of 
associated effort among farmers already 
confirms everything that we have said on 
the subject. The co-operative creamery, 
the fruit growers’ union, tobacco growers’ 
association, etc, are all doing the work of 
which we need more, not less, in agricul- 
ture. 





With the rapid extension of free rural de- 
livery, so fully described in American Agri- 
culturist Nov 25, must go hand in hand as 
agricultural aids and comforts the farm 
telephone. Many lines of this character 
already exist in a number of states, some 
purely local, others connections with urban 
systems, and many farmers are securing 
telephone service at moderate to small cost. 
An Indiarepolis telephone company nas 
among its 3000 subscribers nearly 100 in the 
farming and outlying districts about the 
city. and this is but one instance of what is 


EDITORIAL 


being done elsewhere. The Central Union 
telephone company, with headquarters at 
Chicago, has more than 4000 telephones in 
farmers’ homes. A successful small tele- 
phone system, adapted to the use of farm- 
ing communities, was described in our col- 
umns Oct 7. With free rural delivery tele- 
phones and trolley lines, the isolation of the 
farmer in our well populated sections will 
soon be a thing of the past. 

The greatest possible expansion of the 
United States foreign trade has heretofore 
followed the largest possible development 
of its domestic agricultural interests. The 
same result may be expected in future. The 
deeper we probe into this subject, the more 
apparent it is that the proposed admission 
of tropical produce at lower duties or free 
of all tariffs will be a tremendous economic 
mistake. The sentiment against such a pol- 
icy’ is rapidly developing, and those who 
have heretofore hastily favored it are be- 
ginning to see the error of their ways. If 
the agricultural interests of the whole coun- 
try present a united front the danger can 
doubtless be averted in the present session 
of congress. This result can be achieved 
at‘the same time that every reasonable ef- 
fort is made to extend the market for the 
products of American agriculture and man- 
ufactures, not only in the tropics but 
throughout the rest of the world. 








The mistake made by the so-called Pure 
Milk Co is in having expected to get in op- 
eration by New Year’s. We do not see how 
that enterprise can expect to begin busi- 
ness before April 1 at earliest. It will find 
great difficulty in securing the necessary 
capital, and no milk will be supplied to the 
company until producers are assured of 
their pay. Meanwhile, it is conservative 
to believe that farmers are getting half a 
cent more for their milk shipped to Greater 
New York as a result of the Five States 
milk producers’ association. The success of 
the Pure Milk Co, however, is yet to be 
demonstrated by its promoters. The farm- 
ers have done their part. It is well to note 
the fact that one-fourth of all the ‘‘trusts’’ 
or combinations proposed during the past 
year have utterly fallen through. 


Alarmed by domestic wool growers’ pro- 
test against a 20 per cent reduction in 
duties on Argentine wool, the Washington 
authorities have issued an “official state- 
ment to correct misapprehensions” on this 
subject. It states that only 8 out of 77 
million lbs of wool imported this year came 
from Argentina, mostly carpet wools of the 
lowest grade. How misleading such a par- 
tial statement is may be seen by comparing 
it with the table showing the whole Argen- 
tine wool proposition, as published exclu- 
sively in American Agriculturist last week. 
If the whole truth is understood by the 
senate that body will never ratify the treaty 
referred to. 





<ancenceseimualataes in 
Efforts now being made to form a com- 
bination among vegetable canners will 
probably fall flat. This undertaking would 
be as difficult of accomplishment as that 
to combine the flour manufacturers. While 
canners have much in common, their in- 
terests are at the same time diverse and 
largely controlled by local conditions. A 
promoter of the scheme innocently says 
that ‘“‘where there are so many individual 
ecanners in one particular territory, the 
farmer is able to dictate the price a canner 
must pay for his produce.”’ This bit of tes- 
timony indicative of the latent power of 
farmers is interesting and suggestive. 


An outrageous demand is being made for 
the pardon of the two Pennsylvania cul- 
prits now serving sentence for violating 
the national oleomargarine laws. As might 
be expected it is the bogus butter interests 
which are bending every energy and a 
weight of personal and political pressure in 
behalf of the convicted men. After three 
years of stubborn contest in the state and 
federal courts they were properly sent to 
the penitentiary, where they belong. Their 
release would be an insult to decency and a 





slap at the vast dairy interests of the entire 
country. Let them serve their full terms in 
prison. 





Russia is spending much money and tre- 
mendous energy in developing™her agricul- 
tural resources. The latest bit of news 
along this line is the purchase in this 
country of 250,000 bushels western corn for 
immediate shipment to Russia, where it will 
be used for seed next season. The Rus- 
sian authorities claim that a mixture of 
American and native seed corn produces a 
superior crop; thus the recent purchase in 
this country. At present Russia produces 
only 1 per cent of the world’s crop of corn 
against the United States 80 per cent or 
more, 





If New Year’s will only bring plenty of 
water, farmers everywhere will greet it 
with special cheerfulness. The drouth has 
become serious over much of the middle 
and New England states. The heavy snow- 
falls of Saturday and Monday of this week, 
covering much of the territory from west- 
ern Pennsylvania to eastern New England, 
will do something toward supplying this 
needed moisture. 





Success in Oiling Wagon Wheels, 


Cc. A. J.. NEW YORK. 





Oiling wagon wheels to preserve the fel- 
loes and prevent the tires becoming loose 
bas been practiced by many for a long time. 
It is better as a preventive than a cure for 
leose tires. Stop the swelling and shrink- 
ing of the felloes, the rusting of the under 
side of the tire next the felloe by a coating 
of oil. Fill the tenons of the spokes also 
with the hot oil and you have at least 
doubled the life of your wheel. If it is well 
done, a tire will never have to be reset. The 
tenons of the spokes cannot swell and split 
the felloes. The mistake made is that peo- 
ple do not begin with their wheels in time. 
Treat the wheel while it is sound. Have 
it well dried out, give it time to absorb all 
the oil it will take. Use the best boiled lin- 
seed oil, with about one-half pint liquid 
drier to the gallon. Devote at least one 
hour to a wheel. The oil should be kept up 
to nearly the boiling point and the slower 
the wheel is revolved the more oil will get 
under the tire where most needed. Two 
revolutions of the wheel in an hour is about 
right. Revolving slowly heats the wood 
through. This drives out any moisture, the 
pores readily drink their fill of hot oil, an4 
by the time the wheel has made its second 
revolution some of the last coating will re- 
main upon the surface. A portion of this 
will gradually be absorbed into the wood 
and the remainder will dry hard upon the 
surface. The oil should not boil, but must 
be quite hot—hot enough to expand the tire 
so that the oil will get under it freely. 

A light, finely painted wheel should be 
immersed in the oil say about one-half inch 
above the tire, as it is between the tire ani 
felloe that the oil is needed. For coarser 
jobs or when the paint is considerably worn, 
immerse an inch above the depth of the 
felloe. This will fill the joints around the 
shoulders of the spokes. 





Don’t Hurry Heavy Horses—lIt is bad 
rolicy to move a team out of its natural 
gait, especially with a load. It is far bet- 
ter to put on a full load, and even a little 
more, and give the horses their own time 
for moving it, than to make two loads of 
it and hurry them. There is a certain de- 
gree of rapidity of action peculiar to each 
horse and if he be pressed beyond the 
limit, fatigue follows quickly, while within 
this limit great endurance is possible. To 
illustrate the point, let a man attempt to 
move his arms as rapidly as a bird does 
its wings, or his legs in walking as rapidly 
as a little boy, and see how quickly he will 
tecome exhausted. This will convince him 
of the folly of attempting to make his 
heavy draft horses step with the rapidity 
ot the pony or fast trotter. The law of na- 
ture is that heavy bodies move slowly.— 
{J. L. Hersey, Carroll Co, N H. 
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14 THE AGRICULTURAL CRISIS 


Southern Agriculture in Line. 

THE UPRISING OF THE FRUIT, VEGETABLE, TO- 
BACCO, SUGAR AND RICE GROWERS OF THE 
SOUTH AGAINST TROPICAL FREE TRADE. 

A remarkable movement to vastly develop 
the agricultural possibilities of the south 
has been inaugurated. It took active shape 
last week when the agricultural interests of 
the Atlantic coast states joined in a protest 
against having their development arrested 
and their interests sacrificed by free trade 
with the tropics. While the great trucking 
interests of Virginia, and the rice, fruit 
and vegetable industries of the Carolinas 
are aroused, the first and strongest action 
was taken by the rice planters and truck 
growers of the Savannah district. 

They met at the board of trade rooms in 
Savannah Dec 28, with a large attendance 
of the most representative men in both in- 
dustries. Capt D, G. Purse, president of 
the board of trade, spoke effectively. Col 
John Screver was elected chairman and E. 
G. Trenholm secretary. Lockwood Myrick, 
representing The League of Domestic Pro- 
ducers, gave full details about the probable 
increase in imports of agricultural products 
from the West Indies and the Philippines, 
if lower duties or free trade were allowed. 
A unanimous vote of thanks was tendered 
for his address, and the delegates present 
from the Savannah River rice ass’n and from 
the truck growers’ ass’n decided to hold a 
special meeting of those societies this week. 
They will not only work upon the members 
of congress from Georgia, but will co-oper- 
ate with the other affected interests in all 
parts of the country. 

THE FLORIDA PROTEST. 

At Jacksonville on Dec 30, delegates gath- 
ered from all parts of the state. They 
represented the orange, lemon, lime, vege- 
table, tobacco, pineapple and sugar indus- 
tries of the state. The meeting was large, 
enthusiastic and unanimous. All agreed 
that the interests represented would be 
most seriously injured by free trade from 
Porto Rico or Cuba, or by reciprocity with 
the British West Indies. The meeting had 
been arranged by American Agriculturist, 
which has a large circulation in Florida, 
but its success was due to the vigilant and 
active interest taken in it by the leading 
farmers, fruit growers, etc. 

After fully considering the whole matter 
the meeting organized the Fla agricultural 
society, affiliated with which is the Florida 
tobacco growers’ ass’n, Florida fruit grow- 
ers’ ass’n, as well as all the other agricul- 
tural interests of the state. It was voted 
to work in harmony with The League of 
Domestic Producers. These officers were 
elected: R. E. Rose of Kissimmee, presi- 
dent; Henry Curtis of Quincy, vice-presi- 
dent: H. EF. Stockbridge of Lake City, sec’y, 
and F. B. Moodie of Lake City, treas. These 
gentlemen all spoke effectively and all pres- 
ent seemed to appreciate the efforts of 
American Agriculturist in their behalf. The 
officers will appear before the congressional 
committees at Washington in behalf of the 
society’s objects, and the society unani- 
mously adopted the following: 

Resolved, That this association, repre- 
senting the agricultural producers of Flor- 
ida, protest against extending reciprocity 
or free importation of agricultural products 
to any tropical territories not at present 
integral parts of the Union, exclusion of the 
products of Cuba and the Philippines be- 
ing expressly intended. 

Resolved, That the officers of this associ- 
ation be instructed to convey their protest 
to the senators and representatives of Flor- 
ida in congress, and take any measures 
deemed necessary looking toward desired 
action of congress. 





Alarm in the Talenes Trade. 





Both growers and dealers of domestic 
cigar leaf tobacco are alarmed over the 
prospects of tobacco and cigars being ad- 
mitted duty free from the tropics. And 
well they may be. The Pa T G ass’n has 
already discussed the matter and the N Y 
state tobacco growers’ ass’n is waking up. 
Membership in each is $1 a year, and grow- 
ers in either state who wish to promote 
their interests should at least join. Any 
money sent to the American Agriculturist 


for this purpose will be duly  for- 
warded to your state association. 
The Florida tobacco growers’ ass’n 
took strong grounds against this 


proposed sacrifice of their interests at 
largely attended meetings in Lake City and 


Jacksonville last week. New England to- 
bacco growers meet in annual session next 
Tuesday, their membership is being rap- 
idly augmented through our efforts, and a 
forecast of their action is given in the fol- 
lowing letter from their president, H. 8. 
Frye of Poquonock, Ct,—than whom there 
is no better authority: 


Your letter of the 12th is at hand. Your conclusions 
ireawicor tae Panui to lead tobeees all tet tee 

0! ico, e res cco ani i 
will in this country be: — 

First, the acreage of tobacco on that island will at 
once be increa ver cent, and can be in- 
creased more than that. The cos i 
bacco ere is only five cents a pound; so g 
demand for it now in this country that it is being im- 
ported and sold at a profit, after ing 35 cents per 

und duty. You will readily see, therefore, that with 

ie abolition of that duty, we woul 
(either@leaf or manufactured i i 
can produce. Therefore, as 
come the most profitable crop grown on the island, every 
available acre of land would soon be planted to tobacco, 
an area many times larger than the 13,000 acres grown in 
New England this year. 

Second, it is not true that “‘only filler leaf’’ is 
there, and it is true that Americans and Germans, with 
their superior meth of cultivation, curing, handling, 
ete, will soon so improve the character of fiat tobacco 
as to produce a large percentage of wrapper leaf. Indeed, 
they confidently expect to do this, and under the stimu- 
lus of possible free trade, they are buying up lands and 
plantations for that very purpose. 

Third—Answer to second question, Yes. Once the prece- 
dent of free trade is established with Porto Rico by act 
of congress,”’ that precedent must and will be followed 
out eventually in the Philippines and ba. 
ever the latter shall become 
Therefore your conclusions that ultimate ruin to the to- 
bacco interests, not only of New England but all other 
tobacco leaf sections, is within sight the moment congress 
admits Porto Rican products into this country free of 
duty, are correct. 

After having recommended congress to at once establish 
civil government in Alaska, Hawaii and Porto Rico, the 

resident, speaki of the Philippine islands, says, ‘‘It 
loes not seem desirable that I should recommend at this 
time a_specific or final form of government for these isl- 
ands. en peace shall restored it will be the duty 
of congress to construct a plan of government, whic 
shall establish and maintain freedom and order and peace 
in the Philippines.”’ 


Clearly the o distinction in the ident’ ind 
py AE A. OO. 
to the Unit and our relation with o 


is is now practically over and it clearly follows that 
whatever is now done with Porto Rico may be ca out 
with the ilippines, and if so, the markets of this 
country will be deluged with their products of cheap and 
slave labor. 

Now as to your first question, What can we do to avert 
the threatened evils? You suggest, ‘‘Can’t we sell e 
islands?’’ Answer, No! We cannot give away, sell, nor 
surrender control of these islan try will 
= to this 

e 


ry ions” only, and will 
Geclares otherwise or legislates 
the rem is clear and plain. Induce con- 
gress to leave them as they are, under control of the 
commander-in-chief, who may, and doubtless will, estab- 
lish civil government in the islands and withdraw all 
troops except enough to preserve and ntain order. 

He may also, if directed by congress, reduce the duties 
on ain articles specified, where such reduction would 
not seriously cripple American industries. This, for the 
present at least, is the easiest, simplest and only safe 
course for congress to follow, but the great danger, as I 
have repeatedly stated, now is, that some bungling ‘‘act 
oO congress” will establish a precedent in the case of 
Porto Rico that will, as = fear, rend asunder and de- 
stroy all protection to American products like sugar. 
tobacco and ars, and semi-tropical fruits; the competi- 
tion of which from these islands would insure swift and 
utter ruin to all engaged here in the production of the 
same. But you ask, Can congress be ind 
this plan or policy? Yes! provided those interested will 
act promptly and in the right direction. Grumbling at 
home, holding conventions and _ circulating prtcons. 
though, will never alone be sufficient. I know it is the or- 
dinary and first thought of way of gy a congress, 
but in this emergency it will prove an utter failure. Each 
of all these threatened interests should at once provide 
means to have and keep here at least one representative. 
and that representative the most capable, experienced 
and influential that can be found; these representatives 
to be units of a legislative committee, all working to- 

ether to that one purpose and end, namely, the adop- 
ion of the above briefly outlined policy by congress. 
This can be done, but will it? I fear not, for the one 
essential thing to do, these i ests seem to utterly 

ore; means must be provided, enough to at least rea- 
sonably compensate and pay the 5 Agen of these men. 
and I am wiping, to stake everything on the assertion 
that, unless this is done, all evils you fear and predict 
will sooner or later materialize. Never before have these 
interests been confronted with danger so gigantic, and 
never before have I seen apathy and indifference so pro- 
nounced, the moral of which is, unless these pennle 
arouse themselves and meet the issue like men, they 
must and will suffer the inevitable consequences of their 
Segeiesion of duty to themselves, their families and their 
ellow-men. , 








The American*Tobacco Co is now at- 
tempting to monopolize the manufacture 
and sale of cigars for the American market. 
It already controls the smoking and chew- 
ing tobacco trade, also cigaret manufac- 
ture and sale. This great trust is also ac- 
quiring plantations in Cuba and Porto Rico 
in anticipation of the free admission of 
cigars, leaf tobacco, etc, from that island 
into the U S. It will be a sorry day for our 
TT) S tobacco planters when this great in- 
dustry is controlled by a single trust. 





Just what effect adverse legislation with 
regard to our new acquisitions, the tobacco 
growing islands, or rather just how exten- 
sive the damage to our interests would be, 
it is impossible to tell, or even to say how 
soon its effect would begin to be felt by 
tobacco growers. It is certainly safe 
to say that it is not “a consummation de- 
voutly to be wisned for’ and that every 
grower must put his shoulder to the. wheel 
and use all means in his power to prevent 


the admission of tobacco or cigars from 
these islands at any less rate than the pres- 
ent one.—[W, F. Andross, Hartford Co, Ct. 


Tobacco Crop and Market. 


Originator of Zimmer’s Spanish. 








One of the best known tobacco growers 
of Ohio is J. Zimmer of Miamisburg, O, 
who is now over 84 
years old, but with 
mental and physi- 
eal faculties un- 
impaired, except a 
slight defect of 
hearing. At 19 yrs 
old, in 1835, he 
moved from Hag- 
erstown, Md, to 
Ohio and has re- 
sided at Miamis- 
burg since. In 1850, 
» he turned his at- 
; tention to growing 

tobacco. The va- 

rieties at that time 

cultivated were 

known as seed, or 

broad leaf, More or 

less success attend- 
ed the efforts of pianters on a limited acre- 
age, selling at 5 and 6c per lb. Five or six 
acres was considered a large crop as it had 
to be planted by band. During some of the 
years of the civil war prices ran up to 18 
and 20c, 

Long continued cultivation of this variety 
or varieties began to show signs of deterio- 
ration, caused by using the seed from year 
to year, in place of using seed 5 to 10 yrs 
old, and thus being sure of having good 
seed, until about the years of 1880 or ’81, 
when a large number of varieties were in- 
troduced and tested by growers and dealers 
to take the place of the then much de- 
teriorated seed leaf. The tests of the new 
varieties proved unsatisfactory. About this 
time I induced a few planters to grow a 
few acres of the seed known as Zimmer 
Spanish. -This variety upon being tested by 
manufacturers of cigars proved highly sat- 
isfactory. In a few years all other new in- 
troduced varieties were discarded. The 
cultivation of the Zimmer increased very 
rapidly with the widespread _ results 
well known. It is due to the 
Blossom Bros, publishers of the Mi- 
amisburg Bulletin, at that time, to 
say that the timely paragraphs printed in 
their paper were very largely instrumental 
for its successful propagation. The early 
years of its growth, however, showed much 
better quality than at this time, proving 
that it has also been badly handled in re- 
gard to its original character. The weath- 
er, however, has much to do with it in this 
respect, as the seasons of 1896, ’97, ’98 and 
*99 conclusively substantiated; the year 1897 
having heen a perfect one for its finest 
development, so much prized by the trade. 
The crop of ’97 Zimmer was about 40,000 es, 
the ’98 about 65,000 cs and the ’99 about 50,- 
00¢C cs. The ’98 crop of Zimmer probably 
brought growers $1,300,000. Prices at the 
closing of the year at New York city for 
the ’98 crop were 13% to léc. 





JACOB ZIMMER. 





The Heavy Leaf Market. 


The new year opens favorably to grow- 
ers, warehouse stocks being greatly reduc- 
ed and with but little prospect of very 
heavy receipts for several months in the 
future. Buying cf growers at the barns 
and packing shops has continued. Prices 
improved greatly with the close of the year, 
running up to 19c. Low grades in par- 
ticular have been in great demand with 
prices fully doubled. Choice leaf has hard- 
ly kept up in the advanced values and the 
result is large quantities have been held. 

At Louisville, total hogsheads offered dur- 
ing 1899, 152,863, which were below the aver- 
age of recent years, but greatly in excess 
of 1898 when 103,662 were offered. Sales in- 
ciuded 91,439 hhds burley and 32,435 of dark, 
a total of 123,874. The liberal buying by in- 
dependent concérrse has kept prices up in 
spite of all attempts on the part of the 
American and Continental companies to 
crowd prices down. 

At Cincinnati, offerings and sales have 
run rather iight, while prices have held 
firm at an average at closing of about $9 
to 9.25 p ecwt for old leaf. Very little to- 


[To Page 18.] 
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Proper Management of Swine, 





In discussing winter care of fall pigs, 
N. H Gentry of Sedalia, Mo, declared at a 
recent meeting of breeders at thattownthat 
if well-cared for, fall pigs were fully as 
profitable as those farrowed in the spring. 
He feeds them largely on slops, but in the 
cold weather thinks there is no danger of 
feeding them too much corn, as they thus 
secure both feed and fuel. W. L. Addey did 
not favor very much warm slops in winter. 
His plan is to put dry ship stuff in a trough 
so arranged as to prevent the animal get- 
ting in with its feet. To this enough warm 
water is added to make a thick paste. 
He also believes in feeding all the corn 
pigs want in the winter. §S. Y..Thornton, 
Blackwater, favors having sows raise two 
litters a year. If they farrow but once they 
will lay on too much fat even without corn 
feed. His plan is to have his sows farrow 
in Feb, then breeding as soon as possible 
and have the second litter in Aug. With 
this fall litter the sow should have plenty 
of shade and be fed an abundance of suc- 
culent food with plenty of pumpkins, arti- 
chokes, ete. The pigs will get such a start 
as to pass the winter in good shape. 

In discussing selection, development and 
management of breeding boars, N. H, Gen- 
try said the first point in selection is to get 
a pig of good individuality; a second and 
not less important one is to have him come 
from a good line of ancestors. This last 
is important because at the age ,at which 
a breeding boar must be selected his own 
individual points will hardly be perfectly 
developed. When selected he must be given 
extra care and the breeder must treat him 
according to his temperament. If he is a 
nervous, active animal, he should be kept 
quiet, while if he be sluggish in disposition 
he must be encouraged to take proper ex- 
ercise. If a breeding boar is pushed to 
make him a show animal under six months 
old, the chances are that he will never be 
heard from later. It is very hard on breed- 
ing animals when they are fitted for the 
show ring and the owner who exhibits his 
breeding hogs at fairs should make it a 
special point to take the animals out of the 
pens and give them at least 30 minutes of 
gentle exercise every day. E. E. Axline of 
Oak Grove declared very positively against 
the practice of feeding green corn. .It is an 
extravagant feed and not a healthful one, 
as it overloads the stomach with a heavy 
food that ferments readily, bringing about 
feverish conditions. In connection with dry 
corn it might make a good succulent feed, 
but unless short of other feeds it is not 
profitable to feed green corn at all. 





NEW JERSEY. 


Hunterdon Co—All kinds of farm work 
well along; manure hauled and spread, and 
considerable wood at the pile. Hog killing 
mostly completed. The bulk of the apples 
are marketed, Much of the stock still in 
fermers’ hands is specking badly. Stock is 
looking well. Early sown wheat enters the 
winter looking yellow, with apparently less 
top than it had a month ago. Pork is sell- 
ing at 414: to 6c per Ib, butter 26c, eggs 26c, 
chickens if0c per lb d w, wheat 70c per bu, 
corn 35c, oats 25c, hay $15 per ton, Choice 
apples 1.30 per bbl, others 70c per 100 Ibs. 


Gladstone, Somerset Co, Jan i1—Cows, 
horses and sheep were out at pasture up 
to Christmas and the pasturage was fine. 
This will help out the short haycrop. Wheat 
ficlds are fine, plenty of top and root. The 
corn crop is all gathered, and everything 
is ready for a cold winter, except that 
streams and springs are low. Farmers 
are very busy hauling material for several 
fine residences near New Lake, to be built 
this winter. About $1,000,000 will be put in- 
to three buildings. 


LOUISIANA. 


Cotton States Commissioners to Meet— 
The first annual convention of the commis- 
sioners of agri from the cotton states will 
be held in New Orleans Jan 10. Pres O. B. 

_Stevens of Ga will preside. A snecial study 














will be made of the sugar cane industry by 
Commissioner Stevens, and the growth of 
cane will be one of the leading topica A 
visit has been arranged by Commissioner 
Jastremski to one of the largest cane mills 
near New’Orleans. The session of the com- 
missioners will extend over three days. Ac- 
ceptances have already been received from 
Hon L. B. Wombwell of Fla, George W. 
Koiner of W Va, J. P. Smith of S C, S. 
Watkinson of W Va and Jefferson Johnson 
of Tex. Dr C. W. Stubbs of La and 
Dr Charles Schuyler are also- expect- 
ed to address the convention. The associa- 
tion was formed in Atlanta last Nov and 
the states included in the organization ex- 
tend from W Va to Tex. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Farmers’ Institutes for the remainder of 
the month have been arranged for the fol- 
lowing places and dates: 





County Place Date County Place Date 
Dauphin, Linglestown, J 8-9 Huntington, Marklesburg, 
Lancaster, Christiana, J 8-9 Jan 17-18 
Merce’, Jackson Center, J 8-9 Elk, Centerville, Jan 14 
Northampton, Moorestown, Elk, Ridgeway. Jan 17-18 
i Jan 8-9 Montgomery, Schwenksrille 
Potter, Ulysses, Jan 8 Jan_ 17-18 
Potter, Genesee, Jan 9 Tuniata, McCoysville, J 17-18 
Potter, Millport, Jan 10 Juniata, McAlisterville, 


Potter, Coudersport, Jan 11 Jan_ 18-19 
Northampton, Hecktown, Erie, West Springfield, J 17-18 
. Jan 10 Frie, Union City, Jan 19-20 
Northampton, Farmersville. McKean, Port Allegheny. 

i Jan il Jan 19- 
Miffin, Lewistown, Jan 10 Berks, Morgantown, J 
Mifflin, Reedsville, Jan 11 Blair, Williamsburg, J 
Mifflin, McVeytown, Jan 12 Blair, Duncansville, J 26-2 
Chester, Avondale, Jan 10 Erie, Edinboro, Jan 26-5 
McKean, Smethport, J 26-2 





Chester, Kennett Square, 
Jan 11-12 Perry, Landisburg, Jan 25- 
Chester, Byers, | Jan 15-16 Pery, Millerstown, Jan‘ 
Cameron, Emporium, J 12-13 Berks, Bernville, Jan 2 
Cameron, Driftwood, Jan 15 Berks, Blandon, Jan 
Crawford, Conneaut Center. Warren, Ackley, Jan 29-3 
Jan 12-13 Warren, Chandler’s Valley 


Crawford, Springboro, J 15-16 Jan 31-Feb i 
Lehigh, Hosensack, J_ 12-13 Cambria,Carrolltown, J 29-30 
Lehigh, Zeigle’s Church, Cambria, Wilmore, J 31-F 1 

Jan 15 Crawford,Guy’s Mills, J 29-36 


Lehigh, Guthsville;_ Jan 16 GCrawfo:id, Lincolnville 

Mercer, Hadley, Jan_10-11 : : ~ ton ave 

Huntington, Troug® Cut Bedford,Saxon, Jan 31-Feb 1 
an 15-16 


Factoryville, Wyoming Co, Jan i—It was 
so very dry here this fall, weHs and springs 
failed and many farmers had to draw wa- 
ter for stock. Late rains have relieved the 
situation. ‘Crops have been gathered in 
good condition. Apples have rotted badly 
owing to early ripening and long-continued 
warm weather. Hay is in good demand at 
$10. to 12 per ton in barns, butter 27 to 30c 
per lb, eggs 25c per doz. 

Westfall, Pike Co, Jan 1—Some rafts 
have gone down the Delaware river this 
fall. The higher prices of lumber, etc, are of 
little benefit to farmers as yet. People in 
some sections are inclined to defend the 
odorous skunk. They are too fond of young 
chickens in this vicinity to make their life 
very safe or valuable. Potatoes are still 
cheap, but eggs are scarce and high. 


Farmington, Warren Co—The recent fall 
months were-very fine, giving the farmers 
a good chance to finish up fall work. The 
immense apple crop made a good deal of 


work, but the reads were good and the 
weather fine, and the farmers took advan- 
tage of both. Stock went into winter quar- 
ters in fine condition and the silos open 
up very nicely and are gaining in favor ev- 
ery year. Apples have rotted in the cel- 
lars unusually early and will soon bé gone. 


NEW YORK. 


Glen, Montgomery Co, Dec 27—No snow to 
speak of thus far this year, and indications 
point to an open winter. Farmers have 
had plenty of time to do their fal! work and 
teaming. Many are in the woods now get- 
ting their next year’s supply of wood. The 
Glen creamery has passed a very succegs- 
ful year. Butter is selling at 27c at the 
creamery. Hay is bringing good prices, 
$10 to 12 per ton. Cows are in good de- 
mand. Horses are also selling well. 

Bethel Corners, Cayuga Co, Dec 30— 
Farmers are selling potatoes for 40c per bu. 
Hay is bringing $9 to 11 per ton. Cows, are 
going to winter quarters in good condition. 
Milk is bringing 1.30 per 100, oats 32c per 
bu. Everything but wheat is bringing goad 
prices. More fall plowing than usual done 
in this section. Farm land has advanced 
some in price. 

Kiantorne, Chautauqua Co, Dec 30—A very 
interesting and instructive farmers’ insti- 
tute was held in the. Union grange hall in 
Jamestown, Dec 18 and 19. The opening ad- 
dress was made by the corductor, E. Van 
Alstyne. He- was followed by Hon D. P. 
Witter on Figuring rations for dairy cows. 
Types of dairy cows, with illustrations, was 
ably presented by John Gould, one of the 
most successful dairy farmers in Ohio. The 
question box was followed by F, D. Ward 
of Batavia on Profits in sheep. Mr Gould 
gave an interesting description of the va- 
rious birds that are daily seen around the 
farm dwelling and of their usefulness. Mr 
Van Alstyne gave.a talk on Fertility of the 
soil and fruits for home use, followed by 
T. D. Ward with Profits in horses. Alex 
Woodward has sold a valuable piece of pine 
and hemlock timber of about 50 acres to L. 
B. Warner of Jamestown. Dairy butter 
brings 25c per ib. A few farmers are sell- 
ing milk at the farm for 3c per at. Eggs 
25c per doz. 


Frankfort, Herkimer Co, Jan 1—Farm- 
ers took advantage of the pleasant weather 
this fall and have done considerable plow- 
ing. R. Thurston has been busy drawing 
hay to Utica; he received $12 per ton. The 
late heavy rains filled wells and springs 
and farmers are well supplied with water 
for stock. Farmers of Litchfield, Frank- 
fort and Schuyler are drawing milk to 
Frankfort and shipping it to Saint Johns- 
ville to the condensery and receive 3c per 
at. There is a fair demand for fat cattle 
at 6%e per lb, hides 8c, pork 6c, eggs 25c 
per doz; 











A 25c SAMPLE BOTTLE POR 10c. 


DOCTORS INSIST that their patients use “5 DROPS” for 


RHEUMATISM, KIDNEY DISEAS 


etc. Read 
the follow- 
ing letters: 





SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE Co.: When I wrote you for a sample bottle of “‘S DROPS” my 
wife was suffering terribly from Rheumatism end was very discouraged, as I had tried every= 
thing the doctors prescribed, even sending her to Richfield Springs, etc. My doctor is very much 

surprised at the progress my wife is making, and she is so well that she 


tion and praise. 





(TRADE MARE) 


refused to keep her seamstress and is now doing her own sewing. The 
doctors insist on her taking ‘‘5 Drops’’ and assure her that it is now 
only a matter of a few days and she will be entirely cured, and as we are 
very well known here, the *‘5 DROPS” is receiving considerable atten- 
F. E. PRICE, Jersey City, N. J. 

SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE Co.: I suffered terribly with Kidney 
Trouble for years, and after using less than two bottles of ‘‘5 DROPS” 
Iam now entirely well and I give “5 DROPS” the praise for my cure. I 
could not nd anything that would give me the slightest relief until I 
tried this remedy, and I recommendit to everybody as a permanent cure 
for Kidney Disease. MARY A. CARBAUGH, Black Gap, Pa. Aug. 22,’99. 


Oct. 13, 1899. 


sé 99 -is the most powerful specific known, Free from opiates and perfectly harmless. 
5 DROPS 


It gives 


almost instantaneous relief, and is a positive cure for Rheumatism, 


Sciatica, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Backache, Asthma, Hay Fever, reneged La Tete 


Croup, Sleeplessness, Nervousness, Nervous and Neuralgic Bf 


a 





ache, Heart Weakness, Dropsy, Malaria, Creeping Numbness, etc., ete. 


30 DAY 


to enable sufferers to give “5 DROPS” at least a trial, we will send a 2Sc sample bottle, 
prepaid by mail, for10cts. A sample bottle will convince you. Also, large bottles (300 


4 ‘ aan “ - ¥. 
doses) $1.00, 6 bottles for 5. Sold by us and agents. AGENTS WANTED in New Territery. WRITE US TO-DA 
SWANSOX KRHEUMATIC CUBE CO., 160 to 164 Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








THE YANKEE FIRE-KINDLER Length 15 inches. Weight 
4 Builds 100 fires with 3c worth of oll. No kindlings. 

Pile the fuel over the blazing Kindler and the fire is built. Saves 
hours of time and gallons of oil. Warranted 3 years. test 
seller for agents ever invented. Cus- 

tomers everywhere. AD average county 

yields agent $100 profit. Act quick if interested. Sample id 
with terms 25 cents. Yankee Kindler Co., Block 2} Olney, Lilinois. 








ICE PLOWS 8 32%y, SUE. £8 
ICE PLOWS $16 S32 CEERE 
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16 AMONG THE FARMERS 


Caton, Steuben Co, Jan 1—The weather 


has been exceptionally fine and farmers 
have improved the time and are well up 
with fal! plowing and the marketing of 
produce. The hay erop has been some- 
what light, consequently prices have been 
a# high as $12 to 13 per ton, though early 
in the season some was contracted for at 
9 to 10. Winter grain is looking fine. 
Plenty of rain has fallen so that the winter 
supply. will be provided for. George Chu- 
mara has replaced his large barn, burned 
last July, and bought hay to fill it. His 
corn and oat crops luckily were not includ- 
ed in his loss. Corn has been a good crop 
this season. 

Constable, Franklin Co, Jan 2—Farmers 
are for the most part engaged in cutting 
firewood for the coming year. Threshing 
is about done and corn/is husked. As a 
whole corn was a good crop. Everything is 
a little higher in price than last year. Cows 
are from $16 to 30 per head, beef 5 to 6c per 
Ib, pork 5 to 5%c, butter 20 to 25c, eggs 20 to 
25c per doz. At a recent auction sale on the 
farm of George W. Cleaveland, 40 cows av- 
eraged about 25 each. A good span of work 
horses went for $120. R. C. Wilson has been 
filling a car with potatoes, paying 40c per bu. 


Coventry, Chenango Co, Jan 1—The sup- 
ply of milk is less than usual this fall. 
Crops were fairly good. Season fine for 
all kinds of farm work and much plowing 
done. P. H. Parker has been preparing 
for a dry time in future, by having two 
wells drilled on his farm. A company 
is at work, thinking to strike oil in town. 
Parker & Edgarton have bought thousands 
of dozens of eggs the past season. 


East Fishkill, Dutchess Co, Jan 2—Some 
had not stabled young stock up to Christ- 
mas. Cows are high. A few have been 
bought in this section to ship to New York 
at from $40 to 55. Farmers were unprepared 
for the large shipment of turkeys from the 
west and some are left with their flocks still 
on hand. 

Ghent, Columbia Co, Jan 2—The ground 
i: frozen for the first time, and winter con- 
Gitions have set in. Rains have filled the 
streams somewhat and wells are better 
supplied. Eggs 28c per doz and scarce, but- 
ter 24c per lb, milk 3%c per qt, oats 35c per 
bu, hay $10 to 12 per ton. 

Jackson, Washington Co, Jan 1—Orley 
Burdick has his sawmill placed and has be- 
gun sawing for Arthur Petteys in the wood- 
lot bought of H. C. Carter. John Maloy is 
building an addition to his house. Apples 
have kept very poorly and farmers have 
few on hand. Potatoes have advanced to 
$1.50 per bbl. Butter is scarce and high. 
John Alexander has moved to Cambridge 
and is buying poultry. Turkeys are 1l5c 
per Ib. 

Le Roy, Genesee Co, Jan 1—A canning 
factory is to be built in Le Roy by the cit- 
izens. Enough money has been raised, $20,- 
000, to make it a sure thing. Apples are 
keeping very poorly.. Very few. potatoes 
moving, 40c offered and 50c wanted. 


Middletown, Delaware Co, Dec 30—Young 


stock and sheep mostly out and off feed to 
Dec 1, and the draft on feed so far has been 
light to what it has been some times. Stock 
wintering well. Most farmers have raised 
oats, buckwheat and potatoes for their own 
use and have some to sell. Farmers are 
generally in good spirits, for everything 
they have to sell is bringing remunerative 
prices. Butter nearly cleaned out at 16 to 
25c. Good farm stock of all kinds bringing 
good prices. Wood plentiful at reasonable 
prices on account of much timber being kill- 
ed by forest worms. 

Owego, Tioga Co, Jan 2—Weather quite 
severe the past few days. Plowing is sus- 
pended. Prices of produce good and farm- 
ers are quite encouraged. Rye straw $7 per 
ton, corn 45c, potatoes 35 to 40c. 


Florida, Montgomery Co, Jan 2—Fine 


weather to cut fire wood. Most farmers 
have improved the opportunity. Minaville 
grange is in poor condition, with hardly 
enough members in good standing to hold a 
meeting. The Minaville cheese factory 
closed for the season Nov 9. The amount 
of cheese made was 32,000 Ibs, the smallest 
amount made since the factory opened 
about 25 years ago. Those who have pat- 
ronized it are well pleased, as cheese 
has brought good prices the past season and 
prospects are good for the coming year. 
The factory will opem about Apri! 20. The 
3 





average price received for cheese was 9%4c 
per lb. H. Walrath has some very fine 
Holstein yearlings and calves, He recently 
bought a thoroughbred boar from Ohio to 
head his herd of Poland-China swine. John 
Robison will work Hon W. B. Dunlap’s farm 
the coming season. Few farms changing 
hands. 

Oneonta, Otsego Co, Jan 2—Farmers are 
more encouraged at present than for sev- 
eral years past, as produce is selling for 
better prices. Eggs 24c per doz, butter 
searce at 25 to 26c per lb, potatoes 40 to 45c 
per bu. Apples are rotting very badly. 
Hop growers are discouraged. 

Stark, Herkimer Co, Jan 1—The contin- 


ued mild weather has somewhat reduced 
the price of hay in this section. Stock win- 
tering so far on one-third less than they 
usually have. Hay is now worth from $7 
to 10 per ton. Potatoes and onions have 
advanced and find a more ready market. 
Eggs are scarce, Not many fresh milch 
cows in this section at present, as most 
farmers carry to the cheese factory and 
have summer dairies. Charles Storms has 
bought a farm of Benjamin Ecker and in- 
tends moving on at once. It is understood 
that he intends making butter for the Little 
Falls market. 

Duanesburgh, Schenectady Co, Dec 30— 


There has been rain sufficient to. start 
streams, but not enough to replenish wells. 
A large area:of fall plowing has been done. 
Pressing hay and threshing about over. 
All farm produce has brought a fair price 
and mostly sold in this section. Farmers 
feel much encouraged. The creamery in 
Delanson is still running, but takes milk 
only every other day. A farmers’ institute 
is to be held at Quaker Street Jan 19-20. 


Mexico, Oswego Co, Jan 1—The Rose- 
mery creamery which began operations 
Nov 1 is making about 12 cheeses daily. No 
butter has yet been made. The factory is 
not yet fully completed, but when done 
will have a capacity for handling the milk 
from about 2000 cows. The strawberry 
growers of Oswego county held a conven- 
tion in Oswego City Dec 22. The purpose 
ef the meeting was to induce growers 
to co-operate and establish a better system 
of shipping and selling fruit. A commit- 
tee of three was appointed to draw up a 
form of resolutions and submit at a future 
meeting. 

Rodman, Jefferson Co, Jan2—The winter 


has been very mild sofar. D. Grant is dig- 
ging and stoning a well. W. Dunn has 
moved on to the 8S. F. Miller farm and 
Sanford C. Butterfield on to the Mrs George 
Newton farm. A large cold storage plant 
will be built immediately at Watertown, 
by the Messrs Easton, building to be two 
stories high and 60x180 feet. 


MARYLAND. 


Peninsula Horticultural Meeting—The 
13th annual meeting of the Peninsula horti- 
cultural society will be held at the court 
house in Salisbury on Jan 10-12. A splendid 
program has been arranged and the ad- 
dresses and discussions by the experts se- 
cured cannot but be of interest to wide- 
awake, practical fruit growers. The culti- 
vation of apples, pears, peaches and plums, 
the marketing of berries, the production of 
nuts, packages and baskets, the nursery 
and various diseases which attack fruit 
trees will all receive attention. 


Patrons of Husbandry. 











Pennsylvanians on Legislation. 





At the recent session of the Pa _ state 
grange, one of the able committee reports 
of the session was that on Legislation, pre- 
sented by Hon W. T. Creasy. The report 
said: The taxation of corporations lies prac- 
tically in the power of one person in the 
auditor general’s department, a system 
that meets the condemnation of all that 
are intimately acquainted with its work- 
ings. The state grange has for the past 
17 years been battling against this system 
and for tax reform, making many conces- 
sions in the formulation of the tax con- 
ference bill, which it championed in good 
faith, only to be met by a result that sa- 
vors too strongly of insincerity on the part of 
some of those to whom the concessions were 
made. We believe the time has come for 
farmers and other real estate owners to as- 


sert their rights and formulate a tax Dill 
similar to the laws in operation in other 
states, so that the burdens of government 
be justly and equitably distributed among 
all protected thereby. 

In the matter of roads legislation, the 
committee favors .a law that shall either 
provide for equal taxation of all forms of 
property (except that exempted by the con- 
stitution) for road purposes; or that it con- 
tain asa prerequisite aid by the state simi- 
lar to the school appropriation. The com- 
raittee approves the bill of the state dairy- 
men’s union on the oleo question, which 
was passed by the last legislature. It com- 
mends the action of the pure butter ass’n 
of Philadelphia to rid that city of the vio- 
lators of the oleo law. 

On the school appropriation, the report 
says: “It has been shown by state reports 
that we raise for local and county purposes 
$38,000,000 or $2,500,000 of real estate, or 15 
mills on the dollar, and that the same 
amount of corporate property pays but 
$8,000,000 for state purposes, being about 3% 
mills, and that this amount of corporate 
property does not represent much over one- 
third of the property other-than real es- 
tate. Equalization of taxation was defeat- 
ed notwithstanding this gross injustice. 
One month was added to the school term 
and in the face of all these facts the school 
éppropriation was cut $1,000,000 to protect 
favored interests from paying their share 
of taxes. This reduction means an increase 
of taxes on our farms and other real estate. 
Instead of getting taxes reduced they are 
increased. This is the first time in the his- 
tory of our public school system that a gov- 
ernor reduced the appropriations as passed 
by the general assembly. We hope the gov- 
ernor may see his way clear to pay the full 
amount as appropriated by the assembly. 


NEW YORK. 

Oswego Co Pomona met with Oswego 
in Dec. After discussing a resolution that 
a road be built from Minetto to Oswego 
City at the expense of the state, it was de- 
feated. Delegates to state grange were also 
elected. 

Floyd elected: Master, E. J. Lawton; lec- 
turer, Una Jones; secretary, Asa Grems. 
Installation Jan 13 by George Williams. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


At the recent state grange meeting Dr 
H. P. Armsby gave an address upon The 
education of the farmer, presenting a brief 
review of the past history and present sta- 
tus of agricultural education in the United 
States and particularly in Pennsylvania. 
At the close of the address, resolutions were 
adopted providing for the appointment of 
a special committee to consider the subject 
of agricultural education in Pennsylvania 
and report its conclusions and recommen- 
dations at the next meeting of the state 
grange. Several delegates visited the col- 
lege on their way home from the meeting. 


Grange Notes. 


The national grange has placed itself on 
record onmore than one occasion as op- 
posed to the granting of subsidies for ship 
building, a measure which is now before 
congress, known as the Hanna-Payne sub- 
sidy bill. It is unfortunate that a few sub- 
crdinate granges, probably without full 
consideration of the full meaning of the 
measure, adopted resolutions favorably dis- 
posed toward the measure. This action is 
unfortunate, as it in a measure hampers 
the work of the legislative committee of 
the national grange. While such granges 
are few in number, it would be judicious 
action to reconsider the matter, call in 
some Patrons who have made a thorough 
study of the subject and explain matters, 
send to the legislative committee of the 
national grange for Past Lecturer Messer’s 
address on the subject, and then if deemed 
advisable, pass resolutions strengthening 
the hands of the national grange. Brother 
Messer’s address is for free distribution 
among Patrons from the national secre- 
tary’s office, 514 F street, Washington, DC, 
and éveryone should procure a copy. 








I have never missed a state grange session 
since 1874. I can’t afford to miss one, though 
it might easily get along without me. I have 
longed to live until I could see the grange 
once again on the up grade. That time 
has come. I have never doubted that it 
would come. The principles of the grang2 
cannot die. The law of self-preservation 
compels us in this time of crisis to co-oper- 
ate and combine. If the grange had done 
rothing but its work for women, it would 
have been justified. I have the deepest 
feelings as to the necessity of the grange.— 
[Ex-Gov C. G. Luce, Mich. 
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The Milk Situation Drags Wearily. 


The New York milk deal has moved slow- 
ly the past few weeks and the old-time se- 
crecy is continued. Progress has been 
blocked by the slump in stocks, the unset- 
tled state of the money market, and the 
illness of Mr Price of the banking firm in 
charge of floating securities of the Pure 
Milk Co. Farmers are becoming restive 
over the series of postponements. It is an- 
nounced from headquarters, however, that 
the work will be resumed after the holidays 
with no thought of abandoning its accom- 
plishment. In a recent letter to Amer- 
ican Agriculturist E. G. Seeley of 
Roxbury, Ct, a member of the ex- 
ecutive .committee of the F S M 
P A, writes as follows: “If the-milk pro- 
ducers keep the organization in good shape 
and ready for business, they will surely 
win in the end, even if the party with 
whom we are now negotiating should back 
out. There are others-ready to invest their 
money in handling the farmers’ milk. I 
wish the farmers to understand that there 
is no such thing as failure if they thorough- 
ly maintain their organization. The 
milk industry is a huge enterprise, but it is 
sure to be consolidated and systematized 
in the near future. Farmers should be con- 
vinced of this and have a hand in it and 
see that it is rightly done.” 








There is considerable comment among the 
milk producers here in regard to the F § 
M P A committee. They say that the (4c 
per ot means in the end a gift to the pro- 
moters of the Pure Milk Co.—[Tioga Co 
Correspondent. 

Meeting at. Binghamton, N Y, Thursday 
of last week, the directors of the F §S M P 
unanimously adopted a resolution approv- 
ins the action of the sales committee in ex- 
tending the time for the Pure Milk Co to 
cemmence. business. No date for this was 


named. 
The Milk Market. 

At New York, the exchange price has been 
reduced %c to 3c p qt. This carries the 
surplus price to $1 49 per can of 40 qts. The 
officers of the milk exchange refuse to make 
public any sufficient reasons for this re- 
duction at a time when the cost of making 
milk is increasing. 


Additional Produce Markets. 


At Syracuse, potatoes generally plenti- 
ful at 35@45c p bu, red: or yellow onions 
25@30c, turnips 20@30c, rutabagas 30@40c, 
cabbages $3 p 100, or 20@22 p ton, apples 
2@3 p bbl. Fresh eggs 25@26c p dz, poul- 
try steady, dressed chickens 12c p Ib, roost- 
ers 10c, turkeys 14c, ducks and geese 12c. 
Corn 50c p bu, oats 3lc, bran 17 50 p ton, 








-middlings 18, loose hay 10@13, baled 11@ 


13, alfalfa hay 10@10 50, oat straw 6, rye 
8@11. 

At Albany, poultry firm. Chickens 10@ 
lic p Ib 1 w, 11@12c ad w, ducks 9@10c 1 w, 
10@1l1lc d w, geese 9@10c 1 w, 10@lic d w, 
fresh eggs 27@28c.p dz, cold storage 18@ 
26c. Potatoes $1.75@2 p bbl, red onions 90c 
@1 10 p bbl, yellow 1@1 25, white 2@2 50, 
turnips 20@30c p bu, cabbage 3@5 p bbl, 
Hubbard squash 90c@1 10 p bbl, beets 85c@ 
1, carrots 80c@1, apples 1 50@3 p bbl, cran- 
berries 4 75@6. Corn 40@48c p bu, oats 32@ 
35c, bran 16@17 p.ton, middlings 17@19, 
loose hay 12@16, baled 12@15, clover 10@ 
13 50, oat straw 6@7, rye straw 9@13. 

CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, beef 
market steady, pork higher. Best beef 
$9@9 50 p 100 Ibs, pork rib 8@9, sausage 
74%@8c p lb, live veal calves 6 50 p 100 Ibs, 
dressed veal 10@12c p lb, dressed chickens 
14@18e p Ib, turkeys 18@19c, ducks 15@16c, 
geese 14c, fresh eggs 30@33c p dz, potatoes 
45@50c p bu, yellow onions 45@50c, turnips 
30@50c, cabbage 50@60c p dz, beets 75c p bu, 
parsnips 60@75c, celery 1 p dz bchs, cauli- 
flower 1 50, leeks 40c, cucumbers 1 50@1 75, 
parsley 40c, lettuce 75c@1, Hubbard squash 
1%c p lb, pumpkins 1%c, apples 1 75@2 50 
p bbl. Loose hay 12@15 p ton, mixed oats 
87@39c p bu. 


At Buffalo, cattle market opened strong 


Monday of this week, with 95 cars on sale. 
Shipping steers $4 75@6 25, fancy nominally 
a premium. Stockers and feeders 3 50@4 25, 
choice veal calves 8@8 50. Hogs have re- 
cently shown considerable strengtl, Mon- 
day’s supply of 85 double decks selling 
about 10c higher than last week. Yorkers 
4 60@4 65, good to choice pigs 4 60@4 70, me- 
dium and heavy droves 4 65. Sheep market 
strong Monday, when 50 cars came forward. 


Good to choice mixed lots and wethers 4 25 
@4 75, fair to choice ewes 3 50@4 25, com- 
mon to thin sheep 2 75@3. Lambs higher, 
aoe selling at 5 90@6, fair to good 5 50 


Our Hop Growers’ Exchange. 








Objective Points in Organization. 
A COAST GROWER. 





I have noticed with pleasure the efforts 
of Oregon growers to form an organization. 
Yet it seems to me that the conditions and 
requirements essential to success are not 
thoroughly understood by all. Certain con- 
ditions which actually exist must be recog- 
nized, and certain evils in -the business 
must be provided against before any reli- 
able and permanent benefits can be assured. 
These are: 

lst—Hop growing in the U §S is extensive 
in N Y state, California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington, also in England and Germany. 

2d—Whatever action is taken should, as 
far as possible, be equitable and uniform. 

3d—The majority of growers on the Pa- 
cific coast are not so situated as to be able 
to carry their picking through without as- 
sistance. 

4th—Hop raising is too speculative and 
dangerous to induce money lenders or banks 
to make advances, resulting generally in 
the grower accepting loans from hop buy- 
ers upon a cast-iron hop chattel mortgage, 
giving the mortgagee specidl powers of sale 
and outrageous compensation therefor; or 
a hop contract for a certain quantity to 
be of a quality so high in grade that it is 
almost impossible to produce, except in a 
rising market, when time for delivery ar- 
rives. 

5th—The lack of information by grow- 
ers of the condition and outlook. for the 
crop in other places except their own local 
environments, and the dependence for in- 
formation upon the buyers, who as a bus- 
iness proposition cannot be expected to tell 
the growers all they know. 

6th—The utter lack of arrangements for 
cloth, quassia chips and sulphur until the 
same are absolutely necessary, and then to 
find prices advanced greatly, or there is no 
supply to be obtained at all for some time. 

7th—The indiscriminate giving of sam- 
ples to anybody and everybody who wants 
them, giving buyers an exaggerated idea 
of the quantity on sale and of the quali- 
ty, thus enabling them to actually say the 
price without practically consulting the 
grower at all. 

Therefore three of the most important 
elements to be arranged for are, money on 
hop security. bureau of information in ev- 
ery district open to all growers, and sys- 
tematic grading under an able and experi- 
enced expert or committee with power of 
sale. There is also one other necessity, and 
that is the absolute power of restricting the 
product in quantity to the demand. This is 
the most difficult perhaps of any item to 
arrange, but for success it must be met. The 
law of supply and demand must be the 
great ruling factor. 





The Hop Movement and Market. 

At New York, only a comparatively small 
business is transacted, and the quiet ten- 
dency remains unbroken. . Hops continue 
to move from country to city and across the 
water in a moderate way, but the market is 
little affected thereby. The James F. Clark 
crop of Otsego Co was reported sold re- 
cently, comprising about 500 bales, at 7c. 
Supplies of choice hops are. very small and 
full prices could be obtained for such. 

The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops in bales at New 
York compare thus: 

Week Cor Since Same 

ending week Sept 1 time 

© 26 last yr last yr 

Domestic réceipts..3,781 5,040 49,426 104,261 
Exports to Europe..5,960 7,515 20,287 60,676 
Imp’ts from Europe., 334 248 2,660 1,231 

A whole train, comprising 21 cars, all 
loaded with hops from one yard, that of the 
Pleasanton Hop Co, left Pleasanton, 
Cal, on Dec 13 for Algiers, La, 
where they will be loaded on a 
ship for London, touching at New 
York. There were 2006 bales of 200 lbs each, 
The cars were all decorated with the 
national colors and labeled ‘California 
hops.”. The company has heretofore ship- 
ped its products in small lots, but will here- 
after ship in trainload !ots if the present 
experiment pays 





a 
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Causes of the Recent Stock Panic. 


[From Page 5.] 

controller of the currency says: ‘‘The busi- 
ness of the country was never more pros- 
perous nor the credit of the government 
better; while prices of speculative stocks 
were lowest, the price of government bonds, 
the best indication of the nation’s credit, 
remained at. about their highest point.” 
Director of the Mint Roberts is quoted 
along this same line, saying that the people 
who are crying they have been forced to 
throw away their property have never paid 
for their holdings, simply carrying them on 
these margins; that as for the’ stock of 
gold, Colorado will produce more in 1900 
than North America yielded 10 years ago. 

Meanwhile the general prosperity of the 
country continues unabated. The iron in- 
dustry is operated at its fuH capacity. Cot- 
ton and woolen mills are actively engaged 
in finishing goods for actual orders. Farm 
produce is moving in all directions; exports 
of grain, cotton, provisions, etc, are on a 
large and encouraging scale and farm 
prices, with a few exceptions,-are good. It 
is a matter of congratulation to agricule 
ture that the business interests of the courf= 
try are sound and healthy, presaging a sea- 
son of further general prosperity in the 
new year just opening. 





Eureka Harness Oil is the best 
preservative of new leather 
and the best renovator of old 
leather. It oils, softens, black- 
ens and protects. Use 


Harness Oil 


on your best harness, your old har- 


ness, and your carriage top, and they 

will not zaly look Detter’ but wear 

longer. Sold everywherein cans—all 

sizes from half pints to five gallons. 
Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 








500-Mile Tickets, 





2 Cents Per Mile, 





Good on every mile of the New York Central 
and its- branches (over 6,000 miles of railway), 
make traveling on these lines cheaper than 
staying at home. 

A through train every hour, 


Service practically perfect. 


For a copy of “ The Railroad and the Dictionary,” send 
your address to George H. Daniels, General i 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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ents 
anted 


We desire to secure a number of 
vassers for the “AMERICAN Sontounromer= 
in the States of Ohio, West Virginia, Delaware, 
Maryland, and Pennsyivania on SALARY and 
EXPENSES. Residents of the respective states 
preferred. When applying state experience. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 














Tobacco Crop and Market. 


[From Page 14.] 
bacco was offered that brought over $15. 
The crop of new leaf averaged $7.50 to 7.75, 
the bulk of it selling at 6 to 12. 

At Henderson, large receipts during De- 
cember caused a falling off in values of 
fully 50c p cwt. This market handled 
about 6,000,000 lbs last year. 

Several crops have recently been delivered 
from Brown Co, O. Otto Berz sold 7600 Ibs 
at 10c, Ed Lyon 3500 at 10c, Mr Cobal 8000 at 
9c, Jacob Fley refused an offer of 18c for 
4000 lbs. One 1200 pound hogshead of 1899 
sold in Cincinnati at 19c; it was raised two 
miles from the Ohio river at Higginsport. 
If tobacco growers all over the U § will 
not increase the 1899 acreage the coming 
year, and will strive to make a product of 
extra quality, they will hold the key to the 
situation in their own hands, and will be 
able to dictate prices to manufacturers. 
af, on the contrary, they increase the acre- 
age even 10 per cent, they will sell the crop 
lat from 15 to 25 per cent below present 

rices, and the buyers will have them at 
heir mercy, reports C. D. Lyon. 

Tobacco has been moving toward the 
lowensboro market at an unusually rapid 

rate and a much larger per cent of the en- 
fire crop has been delivered than is usual 
during the holiday season. Buyers and 
planters came together more readily than 

usual and the bulk of the crop is sold and 
aise than 59 per cent already delivered. 
There was a seeming eagerness on the part 
of buyers in consequence of which a much 
smaller per cent has@been sold at the auc- 
tion warehouses, the contracts being made 
at the barns by men sent out over the 
country by dealers. There are 29 large fac- 
tcries stemming and, packing in Owensboro 
and they giveeemployment to a large num- 
ber of hands. Men, women and children 
are hired to work in these factories earn- 
ing from $1.50 to 10 or 12 a week, the aver- 
age being 6 for all employed, and the total 
pay roll of all these factories is about 
$10,500 weekly. A new departure has been 
made by some, who are employing white 
hands exclusively in their factories. Here- 
tefore all the work was done by negroes. 
The use of whites has proven very satis- 
factory to those who have tried it and it 
is likely many others will follow the ex- 
ample. Some have both white and black 
laborers, but are compelled to have sepa- 
rate departments, as the whites will not 
work in the same department with negroes. 
Those trying the experiment say white 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizer. 














Kendall's Spavin Cure—Guy, Mo, March 
18, 1898. Dr B. J. Kendall Co, Enosburgh 
Falls, Vt: Dear Sirs—I have a fine mare 
which I bought cheap four years ago, on 
account of her being lame with a bone 
spavin. My faith in Kendall's spavin cure 
induced me to make the purchase. The en- 
lergement was about one-half the size of a 
hen’s egg. I cured her with two and one- 
half bottles of your spavin cure, and less 
than one box of your blister. She has not 
limped for two years, and to-day no one can 
tell which leg she was lame in. I find your 
remedies invaluable for horsemen if used 
according to directions. Very respectfully 
yours, E. R. Fantz. 





The Electric Sweep feed mill, which is 
manufactured by the Electric Wheel com- 
pany of Quincy, Ill, and is introduced this 
season for the first time, is the direct result 
of repeated demands made upon the manu- 
facturers by the many farmers all over the 
country who are using other Electric goods. 
and who, finding those so entirely satisfac- 
tory, urged the manufacture of a mill also. 
The Electric embodies all the latest prin- 
ciples of modern, economical grinding of 
feed for stock. It is without gears and does 
not absorb or waste power by that method. 
Is equipped with a double set of brakes 
which effectually break up and reduce the 
ear corn before passing it on to the burrs. 
The burrs are made of svecially hardened 
white metal, smooth and sharp, and capable 
of lone continued service. Mill is easily 
adjusted to grind coarse or fine, and in ad- 
dition to grinding ear corn will also grind 
all small grains singly or mixed. For very 
fine work an extra set of burrs is provided. 
Write the Electric Wheel company for 
booklet on feed grinders. 


TOBACCO 


hands are neater and do fully as much 
work and in a more tidy manner, besides 
there is so much greater refinement among 
white hands and there is less cause of com- 
plaint on account of the language used by 
whites. 





PENNSYLVANIA—Growers in Clay town- 
ship, Lancaster Co, are busy stripping to- 
bacco and preparing for the market or de- 
livery. It is turning out a fairly good crop. 
There is still some little buying of seed leaf 
at *c through, and Havana at about 12c 
through. Indications are that there will be 
some trouble when the tobacco sold on the 
poles will be delivered, as packers expect 
it to be handled better than growers usu- 
ally do, and as some farmers think they 
sold too low, they will likely handle with 
less care than they would if unsold. The 
acreage here, while large in 1899, will be 
considerably increased in 1900, the good 
prices realized for the present crop caus- 
ing this. In nearby towns quite a move- 
ment of the crop from growers’ hands has 
been continued during all of December. 
Prices have held up«well, seedleaf bringing 
7% to 10c and Hav as high as lic p ; 
Leaf in growers’ hands is generally report- 
ed by packers as becoming scarce. 

On10—-The Montgomery Co crop was 
housed in good season, was large and of 
fine quality. Sales began early, with prices 
ranging from 8 to 10%4c, some 12e and choic- 
est crops higher. In the southern part of 
the county, fully nine-tenths of the crop 
was sold by Jan 1, while in northern to- 
bacco towns, quite a considerable amount 
is held by growers. Taken all together, a 
lively movement has been kept up in buy- 
ing of late, at 10 to 12%c for Spanish. 

NEw YorK—The ’99 crop in central New 
York has cured down finely and is far bet- 
ter than was anticipated by growers early 
in the season. It is generally rated as a 
very desirable crop. 





The central New York tobacco growers’ 
ass’n meets at the Seneca house, Baldwins- 
ville, Jan-27. The chief business, unless 
something unexpected is brought up, will 
be the election of officers.——The annual 
meeting of the New England tobacco grow- 
ers’ ass’n will be held at Hartford, Ct, Jan 
9. An unusually lively session is antici- 
pated, as growers are preparing to fight 
proposed free trade measures in earnest. 

Crowers in the more enterprising towns 
of New England are arousing public senti- 
ment against free trade in either leaf or 
cigars from Porto Rico or other depend- 
encies. Rousing meetings have been held 
at Suffield and at Windsor. ard meetings 
at other towns are being planned. 


The tobacco spotting suit, which was so 
ignominiously turned down by the courts 
of Connecticut last summer, and the de- 
fendants made to pay the costs, has been 
appealed to the U §S circuit court of ap- 
reals. Mr Du Bon, the grower sued, is or- 
dered to appear before the circuit court in 
New York city, Jan 25. 





Lump on Jaw—F. W. C. (Ct) has a heifer 
which has a lump on her under jaw. Also 
a horse which has a bunch on its knee 
caused by a hurt. .The lump on the jaw is 
a local trouble and does not affect the milk 
of the cow so affected. Fleming Bros, Chi- 
cago, prepare a remedy for lumps on the 
jaws of cattle. For the horse’s knee, mix 
1 dr biniodide of mercury with 1% oz lard. 
Rub a little of this on the bunch once a 
week and continue it for several weeks. 


This Truly Is the Iron Age in imple- 
ments. The clumsy and heavy tools of 
wood were first displaced by those of iron, 
and now these have given way to imple- 
ments made almost entirely of steel—light 
in weight, graceful in form, yet more use- 
ful than ever, more lasting, of marvelous 
streneth and of wonderful cheapness con- 
sidering their merits. Not only that, but 
each succeeding year witnesses still further 
improvements in tools for the culture of 
farm and garden crops. We are particu- 
larly impressed with the foregoing facts by 
a visit to the works of the Bateman Mfg 
Co at Grenloch, N J, where are made the 
famous Tron Age horse hoes and cultiva- 
tors with their many attachments and 
adaptations for use by horse or mule pow- 
er, as well as similar implements to be op- 
erated by hand. Besides the improvements 
in their many popular goods heretofore on 
the market, we were particularly struck 
with two new implements—the 6 Iron Age 
combined double-wheel hoe, hill and drill 
seeder, and the 12 Tron Age wheel-plow and 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


BBB BOBBED DDD DODO DODD DDD el et ee 
Subscribers will find this department one of the most 
valuable in the paper. At a ve.y small cost one can ad- 
vertise poultry, dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, 
fruits and vegetables help or situations wanted. in fact, 
anything to sell or buy 
The address must ~y ‘counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and adve tisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 
Re must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
issue of the following week. Advertisements 0 
PATE MS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the 
above rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of 
— cents per line each insertion, to go on another 


ail advertisements will be set in pearl type, thus mak- 
ing a small adv, as notices ible as a large one ¥ 

The rate for the ‘“‘farmers’ exchange” advertising is 
only five cents a word each insertion. 


ess 
AMERICAN AGRICULIURIST, 
52 Lafayette paan New y York, 














Li VE STOCK. 


Gchoice Leicester ewes, in lamb to imported ram; ay 
lings sheared 19 1-4 wool, Jersey Red boats ready for 
service, Send for prizes won east and west. WM EMP le. 
Minaville, Montgomery Co, bf 


FINE Dickinson ram_ Gams, during January only, ~ $10 
> 


each. T. M. PAXTO R D No 5, W ashington, Pa. 
Gui. =D Durham | fee registered, for sale by GEO 
: ne Re IGERS, Dyke, *gteuben © ‘o, N Y. a ae 
“ ISTERED Guernsey bull, 9 mos old. THOMAS 8. 
& MICHENER, Doylestown, Pa. 
FOR, the best Jerseys, write GEORGE OSBORNE, 
Hamilton, N Y. 








POULTRY. 
FyOMESTRAD POULTRY YARDS, King street, Port 


Chester, N_Y, offer cockerels of varieties as named be- 
low for sale: Houdans, B P Roc ks, 8S C Brown Leghorns, 
L Brahmas and RI Reds. Prices right. 


CHOICE stock for sale, White Wyandots, — Piymouth 
Rocks, Brahmas, Cochins, Leghorns, turke 

ducks and guineas. Catalog free. PINE TREE eARM: 
Rox M, Jamesburg, N J. 


N AMMOTH Bronze and White Holland turkeys cheap. 
R. F. SEELEY, Waterloo, N Y. 








HITE Wvyandot cockerels: few pullets. THOMAS SB. 
W Mid HENER, Doylestown, Pa. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 











AUSTIN & CO, fruit and produce commission mer- 
licited. 326 Washington St, N Y¥. Correspondence 
soicitec 





caly ves, and all other 4 produc jold by 
Bre Cc. TRUSS & Co, 289 W Cx _Street, jose wo 


OULTRY, fruit_and produce sold on commission. 
Highest’ prices. T. J. HOOVER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DoGs, 














T OGS for sale of all kinds, Pigeons and Hares; 6 cents 
for catalog. LANDIS, Box 14, Bowers Station, Pa. 


] MPORTED Collies. PAINE, South Randolph, Vt. 








MISCELLANEOUS, 


w ANTED—Agents to handle our complete line™of high 

grade lubricating oils and greases, boiler compound, 
roof and barn paints, etc. Salary or commission. Address 
with references, The A. F. VOAK OIL Co, Cleveland, 


GALVANIZED eave tronghs, all fitted together a. 
to put up, with water-tight soints (no soldering neces- 
sary), with congnctar pipe and fittings. Send for cir- 
ewlars. H. B. LYMAN, , Southampton, Mass. 
IGHEST prices paid | for raw furs. Send for price list. 
Reference, First National bank of Hightstown. LEM- 
UEL BLACK, Lock Box 48, Hightstown, N J. 


Ww ANTED—By thoroughly competent farmer and 
stocomen. Wr onition as farm manager or as butter 
maker. H. H. GWILL, Palmyra, NY. 


TJ — cows a “cheap 3 ct 

















warts cured sure on man, 
cows or cows’ teats; no acid. Send postal for 
circulars. HENRY BASSETT, Salem, N J. 


F you are partially deaf, write for description of best 
aids ever known for those so afflicted. D. E. BUR- 
TON, 120 West 8th street, Erie, Pa. 


y ANTED—Hickory_ four foot wood | by by carload at 
your nearest R R station. Address J. A. C., Box 
493. Jordan, ;_ 3 


AGIC lanterns wanted and for sa or exchange. 
4 HARBACH & CO, 809 Filbert St, st. "Phitadelphia. Pa. 


EFORF buying dishes or lamps, get free cat alog. 
RUCKEYE SUPPLY ‘HOUSE, Dept J, Steubenville,O D. 


APPLES by barrel or car. BOX 203, Castile, » & 


Sold Entire Stock. 


Mr. Jesse T. Smith, of Montrose, Pa., 
writes: “My ad in the American Agriculturist 
has closed out my turkeys, so that L will not 
need the 3d insertion.”’ 

This is the kind of testimony we get con- 
stantly, and shows the finé paying qualities of 
our Farmers’ Exchange department. Our 
subscribers who have stock for sale will do 
well to try it. 

















cultivator. These and the great variety of 
other farm and gardening tools, potato 
planters, markers, furrowing machines, 
coverers, etc, etc, are fully illustrated and 
described in» a beautiful pamphlet which 
anyone can get free by addressing a postal 
to Bateman Mfg Co, Box 132, Grenloch, 
N J, writing your name and postoffice on 
back preceded by the words, “‘Please send 
catalog as stated in American Agricul- 
turist.” : 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YBAR AGO, 














a Wheat Corn | Oats 
Cash orspot | —_—_—— 
| 1900 | 1899 | 1900 | | 1900 | 1899 
Chicago.......... ~ax| 6520] .30%4 ae 1224| 2649 
New York........ 15 ‘B11, “39ly 43tf .29 334g 
BOstOMN 2 202 s6005. os 424, Aike 32 -36 
BOAO ...520:500 69%, T1439} .52 tte] 24 .28 
St Louis ....... 69 73 301, | .37 23.1 28 
Minneapolis.....] 033%] .68%] .274,] 32 | .23 | .28 
London .... BS | 91Y,] 460 | os, - — 











At Chicago, general dullness has pervad- 
ed wheat much of the tjme, prices holding 
within a comparatively narrow range. The 
contract grade has remained close to 66c 
r bu, May 69le6c. New features have been 
iacking, speculative interest rather listless 
as it usually is at the holiday period and 
until New Year’s is well out of the way. 
European markets have averaged fairly 
steady and recent advices say the Argen- 
tine surplus is now practically all shipped, 
approximating 67,000,000 bu from the latest 
crop, indicating an excellent rate of yield 
in that South American country. 

Total exports of wheat and flour from 22 
points in the U S and Canada, a barrel of 
flour being estimated at 41%4 bu wheat, for 12 
months of ’99 are reported by Bradstreet’s 
at about 207,000,000 bu, compared with 226,- 
000,000 bu during the calendar year ’98. The 
exports of wheat and flour from the U S 
during the fiscal year ’99, ended June 30, 
were 222,694,920 bu. 

Barley substantially steady, with a ready 
outlet for all grades. Some export inquiry 
tor light weight and stained barley suitable 
for feed purposes around 36c p bu, fair to 
extra malting barley quotable at 38@46c. 

In corn circles, quietude has prevailed, 
feeling one of general steadiness. 

The oats trade has been a sluggish affair 
much of the time, with.No 2 in store quot- 
able around 22@22%c p bu and May de- 
livery 231%46@24c. Some disposition on the 
part of speculative holders to unload, the 
support meanwhile being indifferent. A 
moderate cash business is noted on home 
account with exports rather small. 

Small receipts and a small demand meant 
an insignificant rye market. About enough 
inquiry, to absorb the meager offerings 
around 53@55c p bu for choice No 2 free on 
board, May nominally 52@53c. 

Timothy seed has shown a little more 
strength under an increased demand, sales 
on the basis of $2 25@2 35 p ctl for good to 
cho:ce country lots; March nominally 2 65. 
Clover seed without important change, cash 
offerings limited, contract prime quotable 
at 8@8 10, Mar prime 8 25 or better. 

At New York, continued duliness prevail- 
ed in the grain markets until after New 
Year’s. Speculative interest small, export 
trade fairly liberal in the aggregate, but not 
of a character to stimulate prices, - The feel- 
ing as a whole is one of comparative steadi- 
ness. No 2 wheat quotable around 74@75c 
p bu, winter patent flour $3 75@4 p bbl, rye 
fiour firm at 3 25@3 60, buckwheat dull with 
little offered, quotable around 538@54c p bu, 
buckwheat flour quiet at 2 10@2 25 p 100 lbs, 
No 2 corn in store 39%c p bu, No 2 oats 29@ 
29%4c, higher grades usual premium, Rye 
56@57c p bu. Grass seeds dull and neglected 
with clover quotable at 6@8 75 p ctl for poor 
to prime. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 











Cattle Hogs Sheep 








Chicago. ® 100 Ibs ..|$6.75|$5.85| $4.35! $3.65| $4.65) $4.20 





WOW TOE i... dcvcrcce 6.75) 5.73| 4.60) 3.80) 4.75) 4.35 
Buffalo.. see oe.+| 6.50) 5.65) 4.60) 3.75) 4.75) 450 
Kansas City . dussoaene 6.40) 5.40) 4.25) 3.55) 4.40; 4.00 
Pittsburg....-.....-.1 6.35' 550 4.70 3.65! 4.65! 4.25 





At Chicago, the cattle market has been 
rather unsatisfactory to farmers and sales- 
men, and not until last week’s decline of 20 
@30c had taken place under bearish tactics 
of buyers was there any show of recovery. 
Receipts moderately liberal, but not bur- 
densome, dressed beef operators inclined to 
hold down the price, shipping demand fair. 
Current sales are on the basis of $5 25@6 25 
for good to choice beeves, fancy quotable 
up to 6 50@6 75; poor and thin steers 4@4 50. 

Relatively less weakness has prevailed in 
the market for mixed butchers’ stuff, such 
as heifers, dry cows, bulls, stillers and 


stags. The big concerns engaged in can- 
ning beef are enjoying a splendid business, 
some of them with liberal orders from the 
English government, and this stimulates 
demand for the cheapest grades of cattle. 
Stockers and feeders are in fair favor con- 
sidering moderate character of the offer- 
ings. Quotations are revised as follows: 


Faney beef steers, $6 5040675 Poor to fcy bulls, $2 75@ 450 
Good to extra, 504640 Canners. 225@ 300 
Com to fair. 4235@5 00 Feeders, selected 4340 465 
West@n veef steers, 4 50@5 80 Stockers. 450) to 550 Lbs, 4 00@ 445 
Texas steers, 8 25@4 50 Calves. si) Ibs up. 3 00@0 5 20 
Native heifers, 32a475 Caives. veai. 5 25@ 7 25 
Fair to good cows, 3 2ha4 5 Milch cows. each, 25 0O@5u 00 


Hog receipts have been running smaller 
and this has helped the market, prices rul- 
ing a shade higher under a good demand 
from packers and shippers. Sales largely 
at $4 20@4 35 for good to choice, medium 
and heavy droves 4 15@4 25 for light and 
3 50@4 10 for pigs and rough lots. A num- 
ber of droves of selected hogs, medium to 
heavy in weight, have gone over the scales 
as high as 4 40. 

An active sheep market is noted, prices 
steady to firm on desirable lots. On the 
other hand, quotations cover a wide range 
with poor to common dull at a big discount. 
Fed western sheep and yearlings have sold 
freely at $4@4 75, poor to fair mixed lots 
2 75@3 85. Some choice lambs from Mich 
and O have sold at 5 75@5 90 and large 
numbers of choice westerns at 5 50@5 75. 
Poor to common lambs 4@4 75. 


At Pittsburg, cattle market fairly active 


Monday when 85 cars came forward, the 
better gradés selling 10c higher. Quota- 
lions are continued as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $6 00@6 40 Poor to good fat bulls, $2 50@4 60 
Good. 1200 to 1800 Ibe, 5 560 Poor to good fat cows. 2 OO SIRS 
Fair. 9+ to 1100 Ib-, 87! 480 Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs, 3 00@4 75 
Common, 700 to 90 Ibs: 3 00@3 60 Bolo ‘gnacows,phd, 8 @15 
Rough, half-fat, 3 75@425 F’sh cows & springers,20 —— 60 
Com to good fat oxen, 3(0@465 Veal calves, 7 0@7'75 

Hogs active to a shade better, Monday’s 
supply 55 double decks, medium to heavy 
droves $4 60@4 70, yorkers 4 55@4 65, pigs 
and rough lots 4 25@4 40. Sheep in consid- 
erable demand, the 17 cars selling readily. 
Good butcher weights 4 25@4 65, lambs 5@ 
5 90. 

At New York, fair activity in cattle, mar- 
ket, best steers active and firm, under 
grades slow. Common to prime native 
beeves $4 75@6 50, dry cows and bulls 3 25 
@4 50. Veal calves active at a higher range 
of 6@9 for good to extra. Hog sales covera 
range of 4 60@4 80, these showing an ad- 
Vance over recent level. Sheep market 
quiet, some weakness in evidence. Common 
to choice 3 25@4 25, lambs 5@6 25. 

At London, American cattle firm at 11% 
@12%c p lb, estimated dressed weight. Re- 
frigerator beef higher at 10%c p Ib. 

The Horse Market. 
At Chicago, moderate interest is dis- 


played. in this branch of the live stock trade 
and prices are without quotable change. 





Express and heavy draft,............ $60@250 
1150 to 1400-lb chunks,...........0see008 60@115 
Carriage t0ams......c..ccescsseccsee os 200@650 
DRAVOGE . 2. nksiecs 

Saddle horses 2 
General PUTPOse, ...0 ccc os csecveccess -30@ 60 


The Boston Horse Market. 

THE Horse TrRaArFFic—Trade light and 
prices nominal. Snow’s combination sale 
stable had in two carloads only, sold at $50 
@200. At L. H. Brockway’s sale_ stable, 
slow demand, light and heavy horses at 60@ 
225. At A. W. Davis’s Northampton street 
sale stable, nice pacers and road horses at 
125@350. At Welch & Hall’s sale stable, sales 
at 50@150, 1 pair 3575-Ib horses at 625. Rus- 
sell & Drew sold 1 pair horses at 450, 1 pair 
at 250. 





THE APPLE SITUATION. 


Speculation is rife as to the future of 
apples, perhaps more than usual at this 
season. The early warm spell caused so 
much deterioration that the market has 
yet scarcely recovered its equilibrium. 
There are plentiful supplies of common 
stock which work off slowly at low prices, 
but choice sorts are well cleaned up, and 
more than this, best grades are often with- 
held from the market and such when of- 
fered command full quotations. Export 
trade continues good. 

At New York, market cleaning up well 
under light arrivals. Kings $2@3 p_ bbl, 
Winesap and York 2 50@3 50, Spy 2@2 50, 
Spitz 2@4, Ben Davis 2@3 50, Smith Cider 
1 75@2 25, Baldwin 2@3, Greening, ice house 
prime 8@3 25, av prime 1 75@2 25, inferior 
1 25@1 50. 


At Boston, steady under moderate re- 





ceipts. King $2 50@3 p bbl, Snow 2 50@3, 


Baldwin 2@3, Greening 1 75@2 50, York 
State mixed 1 25@2, Talman Sweets 1 50@ 
2 50, No 2 and common 1 .25@1 50. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 


So little choice fresh stock has arrived at 
the market in the past few days that the 
situation has not only recovered all the 
lost ground, as noted a week ago, but fur- 
ther advances have been made. Looked at 
from almost any standpoint the market is 
in a firm, healthy condition. Demand con- 
tinues good for all grades, and particularly 
for the choice qualities, in some cases these 
latter being insufficient to supply the needs 
of regular customers. Much stock which 
has been depended upon as choice has ar- 
rived in imperfect condition, showing win- 
try flavor or other defects. Cold storage 
stocks are getting down to small propor- 
tions and cannot be called out as readily 
as formerly. Lower grades are taken 
wherever possible, and gain strength from 
the firmness of choice. Export demand is 
small at the moment, as prices on the oth- 
er side continue low. 

At New York, firmer under light receipts, 
prices higher. Western extra cmy 28c p Ib, 
firsts 26@27c, seconds 24@25c, thirds 22@23c, 
N Y cmy extra 27%4@28c, firsts 26@27c,thirds 
to seconds 22@25c, June cmy extra 254% @2é6c, 
N Y dairy, finest half-firkin tubs 26c, firsts 
23@24c, Welsh tubs 23@25c, imt cmy 21@ 
23%c, factory fresh 18@20c. 

New York State—At Buffalo, firm for 
choice grades. Fey cmy prints 27%@28c p 








lb, firsts OR, N Y and Pa 26@27c, 
: Sf 











Victor Corn and Oat Feed should be fed 
at all stages of growth, the gains are con- 
stant, the —_ positive, the profits sure. 
Victor Corn and Oat Feed is made from 
choice grain and contains no dirt. You 


buy it under this guarantee, 

“Feeding for Flesh,” an invaluable book 
on — Cattle, Hog and Sheep Feeding. Sent 
free. Address Science Department 

THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., 
1350 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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dairy 23@25c, imt cmy 18@19c.—At Roches- 
ter, extra Elgin emy 27c, N Y 24c, dairy 
extra 23c, good 21@22c.—At Watertown, ch 
dairy 22@23c, fair to good 20@2Ic. 

Pennsylvania—.At Philadelphia, supplies 
light and prices tirm under steady demand. 
Elgin and other western separator cmy 28 
@28%c p Ib, firsts 274%c, June cmy 26@26ec, 
imt cmy 19@23c, ladle packed 18@22c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active and _ steady. 
Ch emy tubs 26c p Ib, prints 27c, dairy 16c.— 
At Cincinnati, quiet and firm. Fey Elgin 
cmy 27@28c, Ohio separator cmy 23@25c, 
fey dairy 17@18c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, demand im- 
proved and prices firm. Extra separator 
cmy 28@29c p Ib, firsts 26@2%c, gathered 
cream 23@25c, imt cmy 19@2ic, ladles 18@ 


2ic, dairy prints, extra 24@25c, firsts 23 
@24c. 
At Boston, receipts continue moderate 


and best grades are higher in price. Vt and 
N H extra cmy, ass’t sizes 27@27%c p Ib, 
northern N Y 27@27%c, western 27@27%ec, 
northern emy firsts 25@26c, eastern 25@26c, 
western 25@26c, seconds 20@22c, Junecmy 23 
@25c, Vt extra dairy 24c, N Y 23c,N Y and Vt 
firsts 21@22c, seconds 18@20c, imt cmy 18@ 
20c, ladles 16@18c. 
The Cheese Market. 

At New York, market dull with no new 
features. N Y full cream, fey small Sept 
12% @13c p Ib, Nov 12@12%c, good to ch 
11% @12c, common to fair 11@11%c, fcy large 
Sept 12%@12%c, Nov 11%@12c, good to ch 
114% @ii%c, common to fair 10@l1l1c, light 
skims 9%@10%c, part skims 9@9%c, full 
skims 4@5c. 

Wew York State—At Buffalo, supplies 
ample for the demand. Fcy full cream 12@ 
13c p 1b, dairy made 10@11c.—At Rochester, 
full cream l4c., 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, prices 
steady, offerings moderate. N Y fuli cream, 
small 13c p Ib, fair to ch 124%@12%c, part 
skims 9@10%c, Swiss 12@14c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, higher under good 
demand. N Y full cream cheddars 10%c p 
lb, Ohio flats 10c, limburger 12c.—At Cin- 
cinnati, quiet and steady. Good to prime 
Ohio flat 12%c, family favorite 12%c, twins 
13%c, Young America 13%c, N Y cheddars 
12%c, limburger 13%c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, in light supply 
and slow demand. N Y full cream, large 
size 13@13%c p Ib, flats 13%@13%c, small 
size 131%6.@13%c, Ohio picnics 12%@13\c. 

At Boston, quiet and firm without impor- 
tant change. N Y small extra 12%@18c p 
lb, firsts 11@12c, seconds 9@10c, Vt small 
extra 12%4c, firsts 11@12c, seconds 9@10c, 
sage 13@1314c, weS8tern twins 11@12'4c, Ohio 
flats 11@11%4c. 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 


The potato market maintains a healthy 
tone throughout. Receipts are moderate at 
all the large distributing centers and an 
active demand enables holders to keep 
prices on a firm basis. Weather conditions 
recently have been more favorable to the 
market, giving greater confidence and help- 
ing out the facilities for holding’ stock. 
Prices are in some instances higher and 
steady at the advance. 

At New York, surply moderate and prices 
firm under good demand. Me Hebrons 
$1 75@1 85 p bbl, L. I 1 50@2, N Y and west- 
ern 1 50@1 87 p 180 lbs, N J 1 25@1 75 p bbl, 
Bermudas 4@5 p bbl, sweets 2 25@3 50 p bbl. 

At Boston, a quiet trade at about steady 
prices. Aroostook Green Mts 60c p bu, He- 
brons 58@60c, York State round white 55 
@58c, long white 55c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations tn all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these. country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 


cured 
Dried Fruits. 


At Chicago, little business doing, market 
quiet. Evap’d apples, eastern boxes, fcy 
7%4@i%ec p ib, ch 6%@7c, prime 6%c, new 
southern 5%@5%c, eastern in bbls or sacks 
5%@6c, sun-dried, eastern prime 54@5%éc, 
southern 5@5%c, chopped 14%@1%c, cores 
Sia skins 1@1%c, evap’d raspberries 13 

c. 








At New York, quiet and fairly steady. Fcy 





evap’d apples 8%@9c p Ib, ch 74%4@8c, prime 
Te, common to good 6@6%c, sun-dried sliced 
5@6c, quarters 54%@6c, chops 14@1%c, cores 
and skins 14%@13sc, evap’d raspberries 13@ 
13%ec, blackberries 64, @6%c, huckleberries 14 
@l5ic, cherries 144%@15%c. 


Beans. 
At New York, market generally quiet, 
without special change. Ch ’98 marrow 


beans $2 174%.@2 20 p bu, ch ’99 2 10@2 g5, 
common to good 1 90@2 05 p bu, ch medium 
2, common to good 1 80@1 95, pea 1 95@2, 
red kidney 2 20@2 25, white kidney 2 65, yel- 
low eye 2 25, black turtle soup 2 10, Cal 
limas 3 30@3 35, green peas 1 25@1 30. 


Eggs. 

At New York, somewhat steadier, accu- 
mulation having been reduced. Nearby fcy 
selected white 25@26c p dz, mixed 24@25e, 
N Y and Pa 23@24c, western prime, loss off 
23e, fair to good 21@22c, refrigerator stock 
15@li7c, limed 13@15c, western and southern 
inferior $4@4 50 p 30-dz case. 

At Boston, market leaning to buyers’ fa- 
vor under more liberal supphes. Nearby 
and Cape fcy 28@30c p dz, eastern ch fresh 
24@25c, fair to good 20@22c, Vt and N H ch 
fresh 24@25c, Mich fcy 23c, western selected 
fresh 20@2I1c, fair to good 16@1i7c, refrigera- 
tor 13@1l4c, dirties $3@3 50 p 30-dz case. 

Fertilizer Material. 

At New York, steady for most kinds, de- 
mand being fairly active. The following 
prices refer to full cargoes, and buyers in 
the interior taking small quantities of one 
ton or more will be obliged to pay some- 
thing of an advance. Ground bone $21@ 
26 p ton, kainit 8 70@8 95, muriate of potash, 
80 per cent 1 78@1 81 p 100 Ibs, nitrate of 
suda 1 80@1 85, spent bone black 15@16 p 
ton, dried blood 1 90@1 95 p 100 lbs, sulphate 
of ammonia 2 95@3, S C phosphate rock, 
ground 6 p ton. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, cranberries firm under 
light receipts. Cape Cod fcy large $6@7 p 
bbl, Early Black 5@6, N J 5@5 50. Few 
grapes arriving. Western N Y Catawba 
8@12c p 4-lb bskt, blacks 7@10c. Fla or- 
anges, fcy bright 4@5 p bx, ch 3 25@3 75, 
russets 3@3 50, Cal navels 3 25@4 10, Seed- 
lings 2@2 75, grape fruit 4@9 p bx. Hickory 
nuts 60@75c p bu, black walnuts 50c, pea- 
nuts 3%@4%c p Ib. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, market quiet and rather 
weak. Coarse corn meal 76@78c p 100 ibs, 
brewers’ meal 92@95c, grits 92@95c, mid- 
dlings $17@19 p ton, fcy middlings in sacks 
20@21, spring bran 17 50, rye feed 16@17, 
screenings 30@80c p 100 Ibs. 


Hay and Straw. 

At New York, offerings continue liberal 
and demand light. Prime timothy hay 85@ 
87lec p 100 lbs, No 1 80@82c, No 2 T5@77c, 
No 3 55@65c, clover 70@75ic, clover mixed 
75@7Tii%e, salt hay 40@45c, no grade 55@65c. 
Long rye straw 60@75c, oat 40@45c, wheat 
35 @45c. 

At Boston, quiet and steady at firm 
prices. Prime timothy hay $16 50@18 p ton, 
No 1 15@16, No 2 13@15, No 3 12, ch fine 13@ 
14, clover mixed 13@14, clover 12, swale 8 
@9, prime rye straw 14@15, tangled rye 9 
@10, oat straw 8@9. 

Onions. 

At New York, slightly firmer underlighter 
receipts. Orange Co red 75c@$1 12 p bag, 
white 1 75@2, yellow 75c@1 25, N Y and 
western yellow 75c@1 25 p bbl, red 75c@1 12, 
eastern white 2@3, red 1@1 25, yellow 1@ 
oo Bermudas 2 50 p cra, Havana 2 25@ 

Poultry. 


At New York, supplies fairly liberal and 
market slow. Dry-packed turkeys, fcy 
114%2.@12ec p lb, good to prime 10@l1ic, Ohio 
and Mich fey 10%@llic, fair to good 9%@ 
10%c, other western 10@1lc, Phila chickens 
14@15e, western 9c, N Y and Pa fowls 8@ 
8%c, ducks 10@12c, geese 9@10c, squabs 
$1 50@2 75 p dz. Live poultry: Fowls 8@9c 
p lb, chickens 74%@8c, roosters 5@5%%c, tur- 
keys 7@9c, ducks 40@60c p pr, geese 1@1 25, 
pigeons 20@25c. 

At Boston, receipts continue liberal and 
demand only moderate. Northern and 
eastern fresh-killed fowls, extra ch 12c p 
Ib, common to good 8@10c, ch chickens 14@ 
lic, fair to good 10@13c, spring ducks 10@ 
12c, geese 11@12c. Western dry-packed tur- 
keys, ch drawn 11%4c, undrawn 10%@llic, 
common to good 9@10c, ch chickens Iic, 
common to good 8@10c, fowls 9@10c, roost- 
ers 6c, ducks 8@10c, geese 8@10c. Live poul- 


try: Fowls 9@10c, roosters 5@6c, chickens 
9@10c. 
Vegetables. 

At New York, cabbage, celery and cauli- 
flower firm, other winter vegetables steady. 
Brussels sprouts 5@10c p qt, beets 75c@$1 p 
bbl, carrots, washed 1@1 25, unwashed 75c 
@1, cauliflower 1@4 50, cabbage 4@7 p 100, 
red cabbage 1 p Dbl, celery 25@60c p dz 
roots, parsnips 75c@1 p bbl, marrow squash 
5¢0@75c p bbl, Hubbard 75c@1, turnips 80@ 
90c. Fla vegetables: Cucumbers 2 50@5 p 
cra, eggplant 2 50@4 50 p bbl, lettuce 50c@ 
1 50 p %-bbl bskt, okra 3@4 p carrier, peas 
1@4 p bskt, peppers 2@4 p carrier, string 
beans 1@3 —p cra, tomatoes 1@2 p carrier. 
Hothouse vegetables: Lettuce 60@70c p dz, 
cucumbers 1 25@2 25, mushrooms 15@25c p 
lb, tomatoes 10@20c, radishes, round 2@3 p 
100 bchs, asparagus 2@4 p dz bchs. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Buffalo, potatoes firm. 
N Y good to fey 50@52c p bu, western 48@ 
50c, parsnips 30@35c, beets 25@30c, yellow 
onions 30@35c, red 30c, cabbage $1@1 50 p 
bbl, cauliflower 50@75c p dz, turnips 20@25c 
p bu, Hubbard squash 25@30 p ton, apples 
2@3 p bbl, cranberries 5 50@6 50. Fresh 
eges 20@22c p dz, chickens 8@8%c p lb 1 w, 
8%4@9c d w, turkeys 91%2@12c 1 w, 10@138c d w, 
ducks 9144@10c 1 w, 10@12c d w, geese 9@9%c 
lw, 9@10c d w. Baled timothy hay 13@13 50 
rp ton, No 2 11@12, wheat and oat straw 
6@7, rye straw 8@9. 

At Rochester, apples $1 75@2 p bbl, cab- 
bage 2@3 p 100, potatoes 40c p bu, onions 
35¢c, cranberries 6@7 p bbl. Fresh eggs 20@ 
22c p dz, fowls 7c p Ib 1 w, 8c d w, turkeys 
&c 1 w, 10@12%c d w, ducks 8@9c d w, geese 
10@1llc. Hay 12@14 p ton, oat straw 5@7, 
rye straw 8@9. 

At Watertown, fresh eggs 21@22c p dz, 
fowls 7c p lb 1 w, 10c d w, chickens 7@8c 1 w, 
10c d w, turkeys 8@10c 1 w, 11@12c da w, veal 
calves 6@616c 1 w, 9@9%ec d w, beef sides $5@ 
6 50 p 100 lbs, pork 4 50@5. Onions 50c p bu, 
potatoes 50c, beets 40@50c, carrots 25@40c, 
turnips 40c, cabbage 14%,.@2c p lb, squash 1% 
@2c, apples 50c@1 p bu. Unbaled hay 10@13 
p ton, oat straw 6@7, oats 30@32c p bu, 
corn 40c. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
baled timothy hay $16@16 50 p ton, mixed 
14@14 50, straight rye straw 13 50@14 50, 
tangled rye 10 50@11, oat and wheat 8@9 50. 
Fresh eggs 22@23c p dz, cold storage 17@19c, 
live fowls 9@10c p lb, ducks 10c, turkeys 9 
@9'%4c, geese 9@10c, dressed chickens 10@ 
10%c, turkeys 12@13c, ducks 10@1lc. Apples 
2 50@3 p bbl, cranberries 6@7, potatoes 53 
@55c_ =p bu, yellow Globe onions 35@38c, 
Danvers 30@33c, cabbage 16@18 p ton. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, potatoes 
steady. Prime white 48@55c p bu, onions 40 
@48c, cabbage $4@6 p 100, spinach 25@30c p 
bu, apples 2@3 p bbl, cranberries 6 50@7 50. 
Fresh eggs 18%@19%c p dz, chickens 9@10c 
Pp Ib 1 w, 9@11c d w, ducks 8@9c 1 w, 9@10c 
ad w, turkeys 10@10%sc d w, roosters 20@25c 
ea. No 1 timothy hay 15@15 50 p ton, No 2 
14 50, clover mixed 14@14 50, straight rye 
straw 13 50@14, tangled rye 9@10, wheat 
and oat 7@9 50. 








The Price of Fencing has advanced in 
common with other manufactures of steel. 
This has long b2en a, foregone conclusion, 
as shown in earli-r issues of Am2rican Ag- 
riculturist. Manufacturers are wbliged to 
pay more for all grades of iron and steel, 
and the situation is so firm that every indi- 
cation points to comparatively high prices 
for the next year or two at least. Many 
farmers who contemplated building fences 
this winter have decided to wait for spring, 
hoping for lower prices, but it is scarcely 
probable that anything will be gained, and 
in fact prices may be still higher than now. 
The Chandlee Fence Co, 11 So Howard St, 
Baltimore, Md, is making a fence which has 
been most successfully us2d by some of the 
best farmers and fence builders. Its many 
advantages are nointed out in a descriptive 
ramphlet published by the Chandlee Fence 
Co. Write to the Baltimore headquarters 
saying American Agricuiiurist asked you 
to do so, and full particulars will be mailed 
to you, 





I have taken your paper for two or three 
years and wouldn’t try to keep house with- 
out it. There is no number that doesn’t 


have some article in it worth the price of a 
year’s subscription.—[Frank R. Foster, Mc- 
Kean Co, Pa. 
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Live Questions. 


An “open winter’ at Washington is pre- 
Gicted by trained observers—open as re- 
gards the doors of the United States treas- 
ury. Those who are scheming to make the 
Nicaragua canal a private enterprise with 
a huge government subsidy hope to get a 
big appropriation through without waiting 
for the report of the federal commission al- 
ready at work investigating routes. The 
so-called Menocal survey and estimate were 
proved a humbug, and the last commission 
recommended a thorough survey, which is 
to be made this winter. It is predicted in 
some quarters that the premature appro- 
priation of money for the enterprise w ould 
mean the annexation of Nicaragua, which 
was virtually the procedure in Egypt after 
the building of the Suez canal. There is 
a powerful lobby behind the Nicaraguan 
canal project. Meanwhile a company with 
$30,000,000 capital has been incorporated un- 
der the laws of New Jersey for the pur- 
chase of the Panama canal and railroad 
from the French owners, and this big rival 
of the Nicaraguan project will bring heavy 
pressure to bear on congress. Some of the 
strongest banking houses in New York are 
associated with the Panama _ scheme. 
Whether its backers have received a ‘“‘tip’’ 
from the present or past commissioners 
that the Panama route is the best, is not 
known; apparently they see a chance to 
beat the Nicaragua canal people in con- 
gress and make a haul from the treasury. 
The Panama canal is now two-fifths done, 
and is a shorter waterway than the Nica- 
raguan route. The diplomatic situation is 
said to be better, too. 





Then as to pensions. About 25 000 Spanish 
war claims have been filed, many of which. 
of course, will be disallowed. A general 
service pension bill introduced by Repre- 
sentative Lentz of Ohio would increase the 


>» 


annual expenditure for pensions, it is esti- 
mated, by 80 to 100 millions. It calls for 
pefisions for all honorably discharged vet- 
erans of the civil war. A bill to wipe out 
the charge of desertion now standing 
against 117,647 veterans, introduced by Sen- 
ator Cullom of Illinois, would add this num- 
ber of men, or nearly the whole of it, to 
the pension rolls, at an annual cost of $10,- 
000,000. The repeal of the internal revenue 
tax on beer is sought by the brewery in- 
terests of the country, which are very 
powerful. A bill to this effect has been in- 
troduced by Representative Babcock of 
Wisconsin. Great pressure will be brought 
to bear upon Senator Hanna, in connection 
with the presidential campaign, to-see the 
measure through. The repeal of the beer 
tax would reduce the revenues of the treas- 
ury greatly. Another heavy drain on the 
treasury would be the “passage of the ship 
subsidy bill fathered by Senators Payne 
and Hanna. The latter is chairman of the 
committee having the bill in charge in the 
senate, with the president behind him, a 
fact which points toward its passage. 





All sorts of new things are afoot at the 
rational capital. Bills to create an execu- 
tive department of commerce, to include 
mining, are before both houses and are 
said to have the indorsement of President 
McKinley. A bill calling for the reorgani- 
zation of the weather bureau on the merit 
system, to increase its efficiency, has been 
introduced by Representative Wadsworth 


of the committee on agriculture. The value 
of the weather bureau workers depends 
largely upon long experience, and this 


measure aims to take the service out of 
politics, securing the best men and keeping 
them. The employees work 365 days in the 
year, and their average hours are longer 
than in any other department of the pub- 
lic service. In no other department are so 
many men simultaneously working over s9 
wide an area under the direction of a cen- 
tral head. Great property interests are in 
a measure under their charge, and an ef- 
ficient discipline must be enforced. Pro- 
motions are to be made on the ground o% 
fitness, and removals for political cause 
will be prohibited. Thirteen grades ot the 
service will be provided, and tenure of office 
is conditioned upon fitness. 





Secretary Gage is severely criticised for 
utilizing the big Standard oil bank in New 
York, the National City, as the central de- 
positary of internal revenue receipts in his 
effort to relieve the money pinch. Having 
tied up many millions more than was nec- 
essary in war bonds he felt obliged to come 
to the relief of the money market when 
the stringency appeared, his policy being 
to allow internal revenue receipts to accu- 
mulate in the banks, which should pledge 
government bonds as security for this loan. 
Sixty-six New York banks applied for this 
privilege, and as the secretary felt that such 
a scattering of the funds would “make 
havoc of the treasury bookkeeping,” and 
was out of the question, he hesitated. The 
stringency continued, and at length per- 
suaded that there must be favoritism he 
chose the National City bank, he says, be- 
cause it was ready with the largest deposit 
of bonds, promptly pledging $4,000,000, in ad- 
dition to a large amount already deposited 
to its account. This bank has three times 
the deposits of the next largest one in the 
metropolis. The newspapers of Secretary 
Gage’s home city, Chicago, criticise him for 
making any bank on the eastern seaboard 
the central depositary. The choice of any 
one bank, of course, was bound to offend 
others; the seleetion of a Standard oil bank 
could hardly fail of political effect. 





The Standard oil company is accused of 
having suppressed an anti-trust lecture to 
have been delivered in New York city by 
Attorney-General Monnett of Ohio. The 
people’s institute, under whose auspices 
the tecture was to nave been given, is said 
to have received $300,000 in money some 
time ago from the oil people for the sup- 
port of its work and to have canceled the 
lecture in obedience to their request. 





Nearly 500 names of prominent men are 
signed to the call for an anti-trust confer- 
ence to open at Chicago on Lincoln’s birth- 
Gay, Feb 12, among them Attorney-General 
Monnett of Ohio, Senator Pettigrew and 
Gov Lee of South Dakota, Mayor McKis- 
son of Cleveland, O, Oliver Wilson, master 
of the Illinois state grange, President Wil- 
liams of the Ohio Patrons of Industry, 8S. H. 
Ellis, master Ohio state grange, Congress- 
man William Sulzer of New York, Presi- 


dent Will of the agricultural eollege at 
Manhattan, Kan, Rev Graham Taylor of 
Chicago, James i. Cowles of Farmington, 
Ct, Hon Champ Clark of Missouri. 





Sensational stories have been rife for 
more than a week concerning a plot of Fe- 
nians in New England to make an attack 
upon Canada because of the Canadian sup- 
port of the war against the Boers. Quan- 
tities of dynamite, lyddite and supplies are 
said to have been stored in holes and caves 
in New Hampshire and Maine near the Ca- 
nadian boundary, and teams are said to 
have been engaged from some of the farm- 
ers. 





Germany, as well as the United States, 
has now to look into the action of Great 
Britain in seizing goods and people in Del- 
agoa bay, which is neutral territory. The 
British cruiser Magicienne seized the 
German imperial mail steamer Bundesrath, 
without knowing whether her passengers 
were going to fight for the Transvaal or 
not. Our own government is now investi- 
gating the seizure of a cargo of flour by 
the British in Delagoa bay. 





The latest estimate of the cost of the 
Boer war toGreat Britain is $300.000,000. This 
without the possible complications with Eu- 
ropean nations. 





The copper boom whose collapse brought 
financial ruin to Bostonians seems to have 
been mixed up with the charges of brib- 
ery brought against Senator Clark of Mon- 
tana. Clark’s rival for the senatorial seat 
was Marcus Daly, the executive head of 
the Amalgamated copper company or com- 
bine, and Clark accuses. Daly of trump- 
ing up the bribery charges against him. 
Both, as the reader will recall, have made 
their fortunes in mines. Attorney Well- 
come was disbarred by the supreme court 
of Mortana in the belief that he had acted 
as Clark’s agent in bribing certain mem- 
bers of the legislature to vote for the lat- 
ter. The inquiry into Mr,Clark’s case by 
the national senate begins this week. 

A new mercantile license law taxing goods 
rot manufactured by actual labor on the 
premises, goes in effect in Pennsylvania 
with the new year. Retail dealers must pay 
the state one mill on every dollar’s worth 
of goods sold, returning a sworn statement 
of the year’s sales. There are aiso small 
license fees.——The cost of the trial of Ro- 
land Molineux in New York on the charge 
of murdering Mrs Adams is estimated at 














$150,000 to $200,000. 


ours LANIMENT 


The safe, soothing, satisfying family remedy 
for Internal as much as External use. Orig- 
inated in 1810 by an old Family Physician. 





Every Mother should have it in the house, 
A sure cure for burns, bruises, bronchitis, 
catarrh, sore muscles, all skin eruptions. 


Qur book Care of Sick Room, mailed free 
I. S. Johnson & Co., Boston, Mass. 
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A Primary Teacher. 


By Will Templer, Author of Captain 
Jack, and Other Stories. 


CHAPTER II. 

OING home to supper one 
pleasant evening, Mr Loo- 
mis met John Prince. “Go- 
ing somewhere?” que- 
ried the gruff dispatcher. 
“Not very far,’ John re- 
plied, “only over to the ho- 
tel for my supper. Mother 
has gone up to Northfield 


for a few days to visit my aunt.” 

“Come and take tea with me, and I'll in- 
troduce you to the nicest girl in the coun- 
ty.” “An assurance that Mrs Loomis would 
give me some of her famous cream bis- 
cuit would prove a greater inducement.” 

“She will, my boy, she will. I heard her 
gay she was going to have ’em, and straw- 
berries, too.” 

“‘T have met the dispatcher and 1 am 
his,’ sighed the young man as he fell into 
step beside his captor. 

Another candidate for a portion of Mrs 
Loomis’s biscuits and berries was already 
in the field, Mr Barstow, the young min- 
ister, who had lately come into the place, 
being there talking to Miss Duane in the 
cool and pleasant parlor. 

Mr Loomis made the necessary introduc- 
tions and retired. ‘I’ve brought the Prince 
home to tea,” he said as he entered tha 
kitchen; “he’s in the parlor talking to the 
dominie and Miss Duane.” “I’m glad you’ve 
brought him,” said Mrs Loomis. “It’s a 
long time since he has called on us. Now 
you hurry up and get back into the parlor 
end help Alice entertain them. You know 
what a great man for an argument Mr Bar- 
stow is, and you know that John Prince 
has a great many ideas of his own, too; if 
they get into an argument, Alice won’t 
know what to do with them.” 

“She can sit and listen, can’t she?” was 
the blunt reply, but nevertheless Mr Loo- 
mis, after brushing up a little, returned 
to the parlor, where he found the trio dis- 
cussing a work of fiction just then out. “T 
think it’s a shame,” Mr Barstow was say- 
ing, “that really clever writers should so 
caricature the American people, and insu!t 
their intelligence by putting such stuff into 
their mouths. There might have been a 
time when the country was thinly settled, 
and facilities for obtaining an education 
not nearly so good as now, that people dil 
use local terms and provincialisms which 
might be twisted and contorted into the 
jargon attributed to some of the charac- 
ters in this book, but at present, when the 
study of language is as common in our 
schocls as the study of the three R’s was 
in the days of our fathers, it strikes me 
that writers should encourage the use of 
pure English by giving to their characters 
language as it is spoken, not as it once was 
spoken.” 

“The dialect fad is doubtless overdone,” 
said John Prince. “Even people who can 
use good English do not habitually do so, 
and authors in their efforts to make their 
characters appear natural, very often cause 
them to make use of terms that have no 
existence except, perhaps, in some remote 
lecality. It would be a hard matter, how- 
ever, to eliminate the use of dialect from 
literature, and when it 1s done it will be 
at the expense of naturalness.”’ 

“Did I understand you to say,’ said the 
minister, “that nearly everybody uses dia- 
lect in preference to correct English, even 
when the person so speaking is aware of 
his fault and is able to mend it if so 
minded?” 

“I did not use those words, but that is 
about the idea I wished to convey,” was 
the reply. “How is it, then, that I hear so 
very little of it?’ : 

“Yours is an easy question to answer. 
People know that you are an educated man 
and as such are liable to notice irregulari- 
ties of speech; so, ‘when they talk to you, 
they put forth an effort to make use of 
language fitted to the company they are 
in. It may be. too, that you are not often 
brought into contact with those who know 
no other language than that of dialect.” 

“That may be true, Mr Prince, but if 
what you say is a fact, and almost all 
people are equally guilty in this respect, 
then what have our schools been doing for 
the past generation; and if no good is com- 
ing from it, what is the use of teaching 
language, anyway?” 

“Ah. then I refer you to the teacher, a3 








an expert. Miss Duane, will you help us 
cut?” 

“As far as I can,” replied the young lady, 
“although I fear you have chosen a poor 
referee for so great a question. It is truc 
that the study of language is begun at a 
very early age, and most children become 
proficient in composing and writing gram- 
matical English before they leave the com- 
mon schools. It is a noticeable fact, never- 
theless, that however much a pupil may 
know about the rules of grammar, it is a 
rare thing to find one that does not drop 
into dialect in his commun conversation.” 

“Still, you say that these same pupils do 
not betray any such errors in their written 
work,” ‘remarked Mr Barstow. “Scarcely 
ever; the written work, especially in the 
higher grades, is almost always correct.” 
“How do you accoynt for such a state of 
affairs?’’ 

“It is largely the effect of habit con- 
tracted at home. The influence of six hours 
a day schooling, for eight or nine months 
in the year, being unable to counteract in- 
herent habit, strengthened by daily inter- 
course outside the school. When a person 
puts his thoughts into writing he has time 
tor deliberation, and as he is almost always 
writing for others to read, he adopts the 
plan of others whose thoughts he has 
gained by reading what they have written, 
ii. books and papers. Even a very illiterate 
person will write better English than he 
habitually speaks.” 

Miss Duane ceased speaking and looked 
trom the window. A fine, bright-looking 
youth was coming down the street. ‘‘Here 
comes Willie Walton,’’ she said, turning to 
the gentlemen. ‘‘He was the brightest pu- 
pil in the upper department until lately, 
when he left school to accept a position as 
caller; I have heard Mr Schuyler say that 
he was especially good in grammar, still I 
think if we could hear him speak, he would 
unconsciously strengthen what I have said.”’ 

Young Walton paused for a moment at 
the gate, then came to the door and rang 
the bell, which Mr Loomis answered, pur- 
posely leaving the doors oper so thatvrall 
might. hear. 

“*S the Prince here?” asked the caller. 
“Yes.” Well, tell ’im they ain’t nothin’ re- 
ported yit, an ’tain’t likely he’ll git out ’fore 
"leven o’clock.”’ 

“All right; is the 65 in yet?” ‘“Hadn’t 
showed up when I come away. Oh, she’s 
‘hoboin’ ’long the road’s ushal; I s’pose.”’ 

The caller took his leave, and Mr Loomis 
returned to the smiling group in the parlor. 
“That’s what I call a@ clincher,” he said 
to the minister. “It is,” acknowledged Mr 
Barstow, “I am completely vanquished.” 

Later on, while the party were discuss- 
ing cream biscuit with strawberries and 
cream, the conversation turned on woman 
suffrage. Mr Barstow was enthusiastic in 
kis opinion that the ballot should be given 
to women, while Mr Loomis and John 
Prince were equally as opinionated in their 
cpposition to it. Arguments both old and 
new were brought to bear on either side, 
the debate waxed warm, nor were there any 
rigns of its immediate termination when 
Mr Barstow called for a decision from Miss 
Duane. 

“You helped us out so very nicely on the 
dialect question,” he said, “that I should 
like to hear your opinion of this.’ “I ob- 
ject!” cried Mr Loomis; “the referee will 
undoubtedly be prejudiced toward your side 
of the question.” 

“Disqualified on account of sex, I pre¢- 
sume,” said the minister dryly. 

“I think Miss Duane ought to be heard,” 
put in John Prince, “if not as a referee, 
then as an interested party; an accused 
person can generally plead well for him- 
self, and while I do not put the lady in the 
light of a person on trial, she is an inter- 
ested party, and I’ll warrant has her opin- 
ions on the subject.” 

A peculiar smile flitted over the young 
teacher’s face. “I am not fitted for the po- 
sition of referee in this case,” she said, ‘“‘for 
I have never given the subject much seri- 
ous thought. I am tolerably happy and con- 
tent without the privilege of the ballot, and 
that is probably the condition of the ma- 
jority of women throughout the land; still, 
I think a woman, as a matter of principle, 
should have the right to vote if she wants 
to do so. It was not the payment of a pal- 
try tax that caused the colonists to rebel 
against King George’s government; they 
were fighting for a principle; and the cause 
of female suffrage should be drawn on the 
same lines. Women live under the same 
laws as men, and if they preak these laws 
they are as amenable to punishment. If a 
woman has property, her sex does not ex- 
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empt her from the visits of the tax col- 
lector, nor does the law consider her an ir- 
responsible being except Mm politics; there, 
however well educated and intelligent she 
may be, she is not considered the equal of 
the most ignorant and degraded _§ street 
ioafer. So I repeat, that whiie the major- 
ity of good women probably do not care for 
the mere privilege of casting the ballot, the 
most of them consider it an unjust law 
which prevents them doing so if they see 


Mr Barstow clapped his hands in ec- 
stasy. ‘“‘Bravely said!” he cried. “John,” 
said Mr Loomis, ‘have you anything to 
offer?” And the young engineer, caught in 
the act of gazing in undisguised admira- 
tion on the fair young teacher, answered 
“Nothing.” 

There came a day in the latter part of 
June when there was unusual activity in 
and about the school building at Silloway. 
Engine No 248 was standing at the water- 
plug on this particular June day, when, late 
in the afternoon, the primary teacher was 
bidding adieu to her little flock on the front 
porch of the schoolhouse. Rosy-cheeked lit- 
tle maidens, some of them with tear- 
stained faces, were flocking around to ok- 
tain a good-by kiss, while no less iosy- 
cheeked little boys, most of whom would 
have liked to have a kiss from Miss Duane, 
but who considered such a performance 
auite beneath their dignity, were contenr- 
ing themselves with a shake of the hani 
and a pleasant good-by. 

An interested spectator, in the person of 
the engineer of No 248, was seated on the 
platform of the water-plug. He waited un- 
til the crowd of children had melted away, 
then he arose and sauntered over to where 
Miss Duane was still standing. She greet- 
ed him pleasantly, frankly offering a strong, 
white hand. 

“I saw that you were closing school for 
vacation,” he began, apologetically. “T 
thought that perhaps you would be going 
away, for q time, and wouldn’t mind if I 
came to say ‘good-by.’” “You were right 
both times, Mr Prince. I am going away 
during vacation, and I am very much 
pleased that you came to say good-by. Will 
you come into the schoolroom? It is much 
cooler there,” 

Mr Prince drew a handsome watch from 
beneath his neat blue jacket. “I have 30 
minutes to spare,” he said, ‘‘and your invi- 
tation tempts me.” 

It was indeed a pleasant schoolroom, 
clean and neat, with pretty pictures on the 
walls and rows of potted geraniums and 
ivies growing luxuriantly. on the deep win- 
dow sill. A bouquet of roses decorated the 
teacher’s desk, while through the daintily 
curtained, open windows came the sweet 
fummer breeze. John Prince took in the 
room and its appointments with one keen 
glance. “It is almost like enjoying a va- 
eation to come into this room,” he re- 
marked, drawing a long preath. 

“I am glad you like it,’”’ she returned, a 
touch of honest pleasure in her tones. “It 
is a pretty room. I have found that pupils 
do better work and are more contented if 
the schoolroom is neat, pretty and in keep- 
ing with—with—” 

“With the teacher!” broke in the young 
man, without reflection. 

“In keeping with everything that is pleas- 
ant and cheerful,” she finished calmly. 
“Will you take a vacation this summer?” 
the queried. 

“Yes, I am a member of an angling club 
and always spend two or three weeks 
among the lakes and streams of our pre- 
serve. Have you decided where you will 
rest?’’ 

“I am going to a farmhouse among the 
Berkshire hills. It will be very quiet there, 
and I shall work a little, rest a little: read 
@ good deal, and during my spare moments 
learn to ride a bicycle, which is an ae- 
complishment I have desired to learn for 
some time.” 

Before the engineer could reply, there 
came a warning whistle from No 248. ‘Torn 
is whistling for me,” he said, hastily, ‘‘and 
I must go. I hope to see you again in Sep- 
temper.” “I hope so.” Then, as he paused 
xdmiringly before the bouquet of  rose3, 
“Will you have a rosebud?” “I will if you 
will select it for me.” 

There was the mere hint of color on her 
face while she selected a moss rosebud and 
gave it to him, but it flitted away when she 
bade him good-by, and John Prince hur- 
ried to his engine, the worst-smitten young 
man on the “‘western division.”’ 

Engine No 248 still stopped daily at the 
water plug, and if one had asked the shert, 
pudgy individual doing duty as engineer 
what had become of John Prince, he would 




















































































































kave answered, “The Prince hes took a lay- 
off fur a week er two; gone a-fishin’ 
som’ers.’”’ Meanwhile, Miss Duane was 
thoroughly enjoying life in her secluded re- 
treat among the hills. All the beauty of the 
landscape was taken in by the young 
teacher on the first morning after her ar- 
1ival, while she was standing on the slop- 
ing lawn watching the sun arise over the 
purple top of nearby Towruna mountain. 

“I shall climb those hills,’ she mused, 
‘“botanizing and geologizing; I shall use 
that strip of road for learning my wheel, 
and as for the lake, I shall row there, 
sketch there, and,” a light leaping into her 
fine eyes, “I shall swim there. And now 
while I think of it, that is about the thing 
to do first.’ 

She turned and entered the house, from 
which she soon came and walked with 
buoyant steps to the boathouse by the lake. 
What happened next can best be described 
in the language of twelve-years-old Jimmy 
Brown, the son of her host. “I was down 
by the lake after that roan heifer,” he said 
tc his mother, as he set down two pails of 
foaming milk on the stone floor of the 
dairy, “and was standin’ in the bushes, 
when I seen that girl who got here las’ 
night, comin’ with a bundle in her hand. 
She didn’t see me at all, an’ I watched her 
while she went in the boathouse an’ shut 
the door. Pretty soon she came out, bare- 
footed, an’ dressed in one of them bathin’ 
suits. You know that deep place out to the 
end of the pier father built last summer? 
Well. there ain’t many of the boys round 
here likes to take a duck off there; but this 
bere schoolma’am didn’t pay attention toa 
nothin’. She just walked along the pier as 
unconcerned as you please, an’ when she 
come to the end she looked over for a sec- 
ond, then up went her hands over her head 
an’ she took a header off there in 20 foot of 
water. I waited till I seen her come up an’ 
swim clean out to Pete’s island. She clim’ 
cut on the rocks there, rested for a minute, 
2nd then tock another header ’fore she 
sivuck out for shore. I say, mother, she’s 
a brick.’ 

The whole Brown family had heard of 
the swimming episode, when, half an hour 
later, Miss Duane in a becoming dress of 
some light material, with roses at her belt, 
came into the breakfast room. 

“IT don’t know what to think of a swim- 
min’ girl,” went through Mr Brown’s head. 
“She’s a nice-looking girl even if she does 
swim,’ thought Mrs B. While Miss Mattie, 
who was a strong, sensible girl of eighteen. 
and the only daughter, contented herself 
with a genial “Good morning!” and a crit- 
ical glance at the young lady’s attire. 
Jimmy, the only other member of the fam- 
ily, thought nothing at all, but gazed in 
open-mouthed rapture at the girl that had 
cared to take a header into 20 feet of water. 

The ‘‘boarder’” partook of the hearty 
farmer’s fare in a manner highly appre- 
ciated by that lady, who prided herself 
somewhat on.her skill as a cook. To Mr 
Brown, she talked ‘‘chemistry of the soil’’ 
and “rotation of crops’’ so intelligently that 
the farmer exclaimed in admiration, ‘““Why! 
you must surely be a farmer’s daughter.” 

“No,” she answered. ‘‘My father was a 
teacher and died when I was very young: 
but my maternal grandfather was a farmer, 
and when my mother died, nearly 10 years 
ago, I went to live at grandfather’s. I 
iearned quite a little about farming there. 
Why!” turning upon him with a bright 
smile, “I can milk and make butter, ride a 
mowing machine, drive the horses before 
the hay fork, and—” 

“Swim!” put in the farmer slyly. ‘“Swim- 
ming hardly comes under the head of farm- 
ing,’”’ she remarked, naively; ‘I acquired 
that accomplishment at school. I think ev- 
eryone ought to learn to swim.” 

“TI don’t know but what you’re right,’ he 
assented. “Maybe you’d better learn Matt 
while you’re here. She’s always paddlin’ 
round the lake in a boat and it might com2 
in handy some time.” “If Miss Mattie 
wishes to learn, I will take pleasure in 
teaching her,” Miss Duane said, but Mat- 
tie never showed any desire to learn. 

The meal over, Mr Brown left the room, 
but Jimmy lingered about the doorway; 
there was evidently something on his mind; 
when his mother came _ near, he spoke to 
her in a low tone, and Mrs Brown, turning 
to the young lady, said, “This boy wants to 
ask you a question, Miss Duane, and he’s 
tco bashful to speak.” 

[To Be Continued.] 





_ Mamma: Well, how do you like your new 
dolly? Ethel ‘(ecstatically): Oh, mamma! 
Santa Claus has sich good taste! 
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Breathing Time. 


ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 





When trees are bare and fields are white, 
When barns are full and hills are breezy, 
I stay in bed until it’s light, 
And take, yes, take things pretty easy. 


When roads are packed and bells ring 
sweet 
I ride behind a pair of clippers, 
And come back to the chimney seat, 
A pleasant book and cozy slippers. 


’Tis true that city clerks might find 
Such day-lit ease almost alarming; 
They seem to think perpetual grind 
Is but another name for farming. 


I wish that busy folk could see 
For work and leisure life is ample. 
The sleeping field and stream and tree 
Present the very best example. 


When Mother Nature’s on the hop 
I follow her without conflicting; 
And when she says it’s time to stop 
I never think of contradicting. 





Heroism. 





EMMA C. DOWD, 





He who risks his own fair name 

Friend or foe to save from shame, 

His should be a hero’s fame 
Now and forevermore. 








Send Angel Spirits. 


ADELBERT F. CALDWELL. 





Oft the pools of life lie stagnant, 
Choked each outlet up with self; 
Springs of giving cease their flowing, 

Filled each channel is with pelf. 
Lord, we pray, send angel spirits 
Pools and springs to move once more 
That they may give help and succor 
As they richly bubble o’er. 





As We Will. 


Circumstances make us not. 
Life is substance to be wrought 
In the workshop of our thought; 
We can ’mold it as we will. 
All the hardships that affright, 
If we brave them, take their flight. 
They are tests to try vur might 
And our skill. 
Spite of calumny and threat, 
Dare to have a purpose set. 
Keep it; and do not forget 
You are monarch of your own. 
Dare pursue against the stream 
Your ideal and your dream. 
Keep your soul a king supreme 
On his throne. 





[J. A. Edgerton. 
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PRIZE WINNERS FOR OCTOBER, 


Mrs J. W. Sears, Mass; Mrs Arthur Pascoe, 
Ct; Lillian C, Durfee, Ct; H. C. Seott, Ct; Mrs 
A. R. Tirrell, Mass; Miss Josie Bourjal, La; 
M. M. Day, Ill; Villa T. Stahl, at Edwin 
——. Mass; Rose A. Penfield, N Y; Abb‘e 

Stickney, Mass; Alice F'. Horton, N Y; Mrs 
Sarah Gilles, Minn; Charles W: Dewey, Ct; 
Alice Wells, Mich. 
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Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


JENNIE JAMESON. 

During January we shall give you some of 
the prize puzzles contributed by our own con- 
testants. You will know which ones they are, 
for in all but original puzzles by the editor, 
the initials of the sender will be given. We 
are glad to welcome so many new contest- 
ants, but we must repeat again that we can- 
not answer personal questions unless stamps 
are sent for return postage, and don’t be wor- 
ried if you don’t_get a reply for two or three 
weeks, as the puzzle editor’s mail is very 
large. We shall give the usual first prize of 
$2 in cash, with 14 other prizes. The contest 
will be governed by the following 


RULES. 


No two sets of answers will be allowed from 
the same family 

No two answers will be allowed to the same 
question,—that is, you must not say the an- 
swer is this or that, for if you do, the answer 
to the question will be thrown out. A mis- 
spelled word will also throw out the answer 
in which it occurs. 

All answers may be sent in together 10 days 
after the _~ & of the last paper in Janu- 
ary. This will save you going to the post- 
office so often with your answers, and will 
give you more time to work out the questions. 
Sporens all answers to the Puzzle itor, this 
office. 

We do not give prizes for one answer, or for 
those published each week, but only for the 
most complete sets of answers to the whole 
month’s list. 

Webster’s International dictionary will be au- 
thority in this month’s puzzles. 


THE FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR JANUARY. 


1. Quotation—Arrange the following words to 
form a quocation from Macauley: And, and, 
ashes, better, can, die, fearful, for fathers, 
facing gods, how, his, his, men, odds, of, of, 
Cemmeets than, the, the.—[E. M. 

2. Half Square—i, To constitute: "2, the we 
of a leaf; 3, to lay in surrounding ‘matter; 
manner; 5, consequence; 6, a word ine 
denial, which is curtailed: 7, a letter, whose 
pronunciation names a beverage.— —I{S. $., Kan, 

3. Square Word—1, A kind of boat; 2, to “quiet: 
3. to inclose; 4, quick; 5, marks. —{E. w., Mass. 

4. Comparatives—Example: Positive, to unite 
(join); comparative, a carpenter (joiner). 

1, Positive to stay, comparative an attend- 
ant. 2, positive an article of food, comparative 
a measure of length; 3, poms. a male, com- 
parative a noble man’s estate; 4, positive the 
thigh, comparative used for striking: 5, posi- 
tive a flying animal, comparative soft dough.— 
[A: B:, W-TZ. 

5. Anagram (one word).—[Katydidn’t. 

ASPERITY OILED. 


ANSWERS TO OCTOBER CONTEST, 
+ tae: 


70 > 
46 
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153 
2—Prelate, relate, elate, late, ate. 
3—Pugnacious. 
a ring, field (Springfield). 
5—Judges 4:18. 
6é—New "‘Oolaame, 
7—Impetiginous., 
8—Subtilization. 
9—Pen, chant (penchant). 
10—Puck, in Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
-—Shakespeare. 
1i—Decacuminated. 
12—Cabin. 
13—Tonsilotome. 
14—Suck, you, lent (succulent). 
15—Leucopathy. 
26) 940(36 
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HATTIE, ALVAH AND RAYMOND WOODRUFF, AND 
THEIR COW PET. 





The Story of an Earthquake. 


DEMETRIUS. 





August 31, 1886, was by no means an un- 
usual day, or a day which would display 
any characteristics of the disturbance of 
the approaching night. Some science tries 
to teach, I believe, that a disturbance in 
this terrestrial machinery has a correspond- 
ing effect upon the passions or natures of 
the people. This may be true, as they have 
proof in cases, but if the people were more 
irritable on that day I- could not discover 
it. In fact, I could not judge human nature 
very accurately, for I-was only six years 
old. We were living, as now, in the upper 
part of the Palmetto state, and did not ex- 
perience as heavy a shock as did those liv- 
ing near the Atlantic coast, and histor- 
ically Charleston. 

When I went to bed I little dreamed of 
being awakened before dawn to witness one 
of the most notable events of the 19th cen- 
tury—an event at Charleston like the one 
when old Arbaces was swallowed up in the 
earth in The Last Days of Pompeii. But 
such was the case. The first shock, as well 
as I remember, came about 11 o’clock. The 
dishes on the table began to rattle furious- 
ly, and mother awoke father and told him 
to make a light, that something was tear- 
ing up the table. He jumped out of the 
bed, struck a match on the hearth and at- 
tempted to apply it to the lamp on the 
mantel board, but had -to make several 
trials. Everything was in motion. The oil 
in the lamp was shaking and the house 
would creak as if it was going apart. 

It has been coarsely remarked that “good 
corn whisky was shaken till the bead rose 
upon it, but no one had time to drink any.” 
The men staggered without whisky, any- 
way. There was praying, whooping and 
yelling all over the country. Men made 
frantic rushes, with gun or weapon in hand, 
around their houses to capture or kill the 
demon, whatever it might be. Father soon 
told us it was an earthquake, and not to be 
afraid. There was too much _ shaking, 
though, for one’s superstitious fears to re- 
main quiet. A neighbor, after running 
around his house with a shotgun and find- 
ing nothing, pitched the gun in the door, 
where his wife and children were standing, 
and said he was going up to see Neighbor 
B a few minutes. If it had not shaken a 
very large radius he was going to move out 
the next morning. 

Large cracks were discovered in the earth 
on the following day after the earthquake. 
A public highway leading to Laurens had 
Such crevices that people could not travel 
it. The cracks were from two to three feet 
wide and from four to six feet deep. They 
varied in length from a few feet to several 
yards. The colored people were even more 
rightened than the whites. There was a 

eat deal of visiting on the dav after the 
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earthquake, which accounts for the dis- 
covery of crevices along the roads and 
paths. I forgot to add that we had more 
than one shock and each sent a forerunner, 
a mighty rumbling noise like rolling a can- 
non ball over the floor. Charleston was 
almost a total ruin. The inhabitants lived 
in tents, some distance from the city. 
The profitable phosphate mines near the 
terminating point of the Ashley and 
Cooper rivers, owned by the state, were 
flooded and have never been _ recovered. 
I’ve heard confederate veterans advance 
the opinion that it is only a matter of time 
when Charleston will be reclaimed by the 
Atlantic ocean, but I don’t thing this will 
ever occur. The country and the inhabi- 
tants on that memorable occasion were as 
Virgil described: 
“Earth feels the motion of her angry God, 
Her = tremble and her mountains 
nod; 
Deep horror_seizes every human breast; 
Their pride is humbled and their fears 
confest.” 


True Indian Stories. 
EVANGELINE OF OHIO. 





Pond Lily and~-Golden State ask about 
Red Jacket, the Indian chief. I cannot 
tell you what his other name was and can 
only find one mention of his name in our 
history of Ohio. If anyone has the Histor- 
ical Collections of New York State, by J. W. 
Barber and H. Howe, published in 1841, 
they will probably find his history in that. 
The book we have, Historical Collections of 
Ohio, has the following: ‘‘Col John Johns- 
ton says: ‘In 1818 I was invited to attend 
a general council held at Upper Sandusky, 
on the death of a noted Wyandot chief, 
Tarke, at the Crane. Among the chiefs 
present was the noted leader and orator, 
Red Jacket, from Buffalo.’ There is a long 
account of this meeting and the different 
tribes (Wyandots, Shawanese, Delawares, 
Senecas, Ottawas and Mohawks) were 
seemingly more for a fight than peace. 
Col Johnston again says: ‘Red Jacket 
was the principal speaker, and was intem- 
perate and personal in his remarks.’”’ Up- 
per Sandusky is but a few miles from my 
home and it was near there that Col Craw- 
ford was burned. He was not really burned, 
as the fires were lighted quite a distance 
from where he was tied to the stake. It 
was a thousand times worse than mere 
burning. The fire was made of small 
hickory poles about 12 feet long. As these 
were burned in two, three or four Indians 
would, by turns, take these poles and ap- 
ply the burned ends to his body, already 
burned with powder, as they had shot from 
their guns into his body no less than 60 or 
70 loads of powder. The account is too 
horrible to write. This was the great battle 
ground and home of the Indians. After all 
hostilities had ceased they had a reserva- 
tion at Upper Sandusky and a mission 
church. One of the missionary ministers 
afterward bought a farm joining ours. 
When a child I used to hear him tell about 
his life among them. He was then an old 
man with white hair. In 1842 this tribe 
(the Wyandots) sold their land and moved 
to the west. My father, then a young man 
of 20, helped to take them to Cincinnati. 
They went from here in wagons and at 
Cincinnati were taken in boats. There 
were about 700 of them. I could give many 
interesting incidents of Gen Harrison’s and 
Gen Wayne’s campaigns and of the noted 
chiefs, Black Hoof, Blue Jacket, Logan, 
Tecumseh and others. In the Forest Lawn 
cemetery at Buffalo, there is a large gran- 
ite monument with Red Jacket’s statue in 
bronze. It has the following quotation 
from one of his orations to his people (he 
was chief of the Iroquois): “When I am 
gone and my warnings are no lenger heed- 
ed, the craft and avarice of the white man 
will prevail. My heart fails me when I 
think of my people so soon to be scattered 
and forgotten.” e 


The Young Folks’ Table. 





Thoughtless or Cruel—Now, Ramona, 
don’t go to flattering me on my looks. 
Bauneg Beg, I agree with you about the 
gull’s wings. Do any of you girls wear 
birds or wings on your hats? If you do I 
think as Bauneg Beg says, you must: be 
either thoughtless or cruel. What do the 
rest of you boys think of it? Girl Cousin, 
you are right about tobacco. There is a 





boy who works in the same shop that I do 
who chews and smokes both, and when- 
ever I see him he has tobacco-spit all over 
his chin. I am now the age, just 17, when 
the temptations are strong, but with help 
from the Lord I am able to withstand them 
all, I am glad to say.—[{Susquehanna 
Fisherman. 





Ruth’s Crab—I must tell the Tablers 
about my going fishing last summer while 
spending my vacation in New Jersey. My 
cousin and I hired a boat and went out on 
the river to fish, and the very first thing 
I pulled in was a great, large crab, and of 
course, I (girllike) yelled at the top of my 
voice. My cousin took it off the hook and 
when he put it down in the bottom of the 
boat it crawled right over toward me with 





its great claws right open and I screamed 
again and nearly upset the boat by jumping 
around so, and my cousin just sat and 
laughed at me. But you just bet I didn’t 
even smile until after he cut its claws off. 
I didn’t try my luck fishing again that day 
and made up my mind that if crabs weren’t 
very dangerous, I didn’t exactly fancy 
their company when in a boat. I inclose 
my photo.—[Ruth. 





Composing Music—I do not think it nec- 


essary to study harmony and composition 
in order to compose a piece of music, as it 
is not intended so much for learning how to 
compose as how to do it correctly. You 
will find few that can compose a piece of 
music correctly, according to the rules of 
harmony and composition, without making 
a study of those branches. I think anyone 
that can do so would be classed as a ge- 
nius; of whom we have but few.—[W. V. 
Kretzinger, Oakwood, O. 





“Always Ready’—The book entitled 


Brant and Red Jacket, written by Edward 
Eggleston and Lillie Eggleston Seelye, will 
be found very interesting, giving the biog- 
raphy of Brant, the Mohawk Indian, and 
Red Jacket, the Seneca Indian. I obtained 
the book from the public library. The fol- 
lowing may be interesting to those who 
cannot get the book: Red Jacket was i 
Seneca Indian born about 1750. Physically 
he was very small and insignificant for an 
Indian. He did not go on the warpath till 
he was about 29 years of age. In youth he 
went by the name of Otetiani, meaning “‘al- 
ways ready.” Being a remarkably. swift 
runner, he was employed by his people as 
a messenger, and the British employed him 
for the same purpose during the Revolu- 
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tionary war. -In return for his services the 
British officers gave him a very richly em- 
broidered scarlet jacket. He took such de- 
light in the garment and the name of Red 
Jacket that he was kept in red jackets dur- 
ing the war. After the war, if the Amer- 
icans wished to gain his favor they gave 
him a red jacket. He lived to be 78 years 
old.—[A. B. T. 





Short and Sweet—Girls, if you can’t all 
marry Porto Rican heroes maybe some of 
you would not entirely throw yourselves 
away if you were to marry a good, honest 
farmer. The poet tells us “An honest 
man is the noblest work of God,” and I 
think very likely the farmer’s soul is just 
as precious in the sight of his Maker as 
the soul of the white-handed aristocrat, 
although we so often hear the farmer 
spoken of as a poor, plodding creature 
without a thought above raising pigs and 
potatoes, and an unfailing source of ridi- 
cule for the city-bred. young people. I 
‘live in the city, but spend a part of each 
year on the farm, and enjoy farm life to 
the utmost.—[Antique. 

&27How does Antique know but Chatter- 
box’s Porto Rican hero may be a farmer, 
too? 

Country School Girl, I think a very pret- 
ty design for your badge would be a cupid’s 
beart with the “‘C C” on either side. Well, 
Mr G., you must not be ashamed of your 
photograph, for there are scores of us boys 
who are not so good looking by half.—[Ser- 
vant, Belton, Tex. 


Miss Idal, if you will agree to pay the 
freight on some of those bashful boys, I 
know where I can capture one and I will 
ship him to you so you can see what a 
bashful boy looks like. Or I might send his 
likeness.—[Country School Teacher. 


One of the nicest young men I know, 
in fact he ig studying for the ministry, 
parts his hair in the middle. Miss Idal, you 
ought to read The Prisoner of Zenda. It is 
fine.—[Little Girl. 

Old Maid, I think you are very nice look- 
ing. I can cook, make pies, cakes, etc. My 
aunt says I can make as good bread as 
mamma can. I made me a new dress ex- 
cept cutting it out. For pets I have a goat 
and a cat. I am il years old. I will close 
with best wishes to Chatterbox and her 
Porto Rican hero.—[Myrtle. 


I live on a large farm in the Granite 
state. This is my second year at the Brew- 
ster free academy. A very good freshman 
yell for Inez is, “‘Boom-a-lacka! Boom-a- 
lacka! Bow-wow-wow!! Ching-a-lacka! 
Ching-a-lacka! Chow-chow-chow! ! Boom- 
a-lacka! Ching-a-lacka! Who are we? We 
are freshmen, yes siree!”’ I, too, study 
Latin and enjoy it very much. David 
Harum is very interesting, but The Little 
Minister is more so.—[Birdie. 

Congratulations and good wishes forChat- 
terbox of Chautauqua and her husband are 
coming in by every mail, likewise compli- 
ments for the personal appearance of Mas- 
cot No 4, 

The address of Demetrius, after Jan 1, is 
James D. Burton, Fountain Inn, 8 C. 

Will Harry Clawson kindly send the Y F 
E his full address? 

Will you admit a veteran of the Spanish- 
American war? I would like to know the 
young folks’ opinion of football. I think 
it is one of the best athletic games now 
played. I am captain of our team this 
year. We won a game last Saturday by a 
score of 6 to 5. Miss Idal, if you are a lover 
of good books, then you are a favorite of 
mine. You have~ missed reading a good 
book by not reading Rupert of Hentzau. 
Anthony Hope is a good writer, but for de- 
scriptive writing and portrayal of charac- 
ter, in my opinion, Onie Read is the best 
modern writer. The Jucklins and Old Eben- 
ezer are fine.—[Mont. 





The Latest—The description of a rock 
city, given by Scie N. Tific, was very good; 
likewise his (?) suggestion that. more such 
letters be written. 
many of us is that we are not all so fortu- 
nate as to dwell in the vicinity .of spar 
mines and rock cities. Would that we were! 
Minnesota asks if any of the Tablers can 
ride a horse sidewise without a saddle. I’ll 
answer for myself, no, not very long at a 
time. But I’ll tell you what I can do. .I can 
ride a bicycle sidewise without a saddle and 
holding with only one hand. What Tabler 
can do more! Henry N. Hoag, you resem- 
ble a friend of mine who also carries off 


But the difficulty with - 
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the honors in his literary society. «eep 
right on. You may become speaker of the 
house some day. I only hope you will not 
have the same trouble 1 experienced once 
upon a time in a debate. Boys, why don’t 
you follow the. style and wear your hair 
“a la pompadour?’ Then the girls couldn’t 
say a word. I would like to inquire how 
Jack’s Twin knows but what Mr Chatter- 
box is himself one of those bashful boys. 
It wovldn’t surprise me one iota if that 
should turn out to be the case. Mrs Chat- 
terbox used to allow the bashful boys to talk 
all they wanted to. I wonder if she will 
give her husband the same privilege. If 
she doesn’t, we Tablers shall be compelled 
to change her name from Chatterbox to 
Caudle. Inez, the latest and most approved 
method for freshmen to “yell” is ‘‘under 
the breath.’’—[Nothing to Say, Chio. 





Please Stop—Why is nearly everyone so 
hard on Miss Idal just because she doesn’t 
happen to fancy Shakespeare’s works? I 
always thought Miss Idal the most inter- 
esting Tabler, and wish she would move 
up and take Chatterbox’s chair. Of course 
Chatterbox will join the old folks, for she 
is no longer one of the ‘“‘young ones.” Yes, 
Miss Idal, we want a picture of you very 
much. Your younger picture looks very 
wise, but it doesn’t give much of an idea 
how you look now. O girls! do please 
stop scolding the boys about parting their 
hair! The poor fellows want a rest and, 
if you keep on, the Table will become as 
uninteresting as that of the old folks and 
then we would all feel bad, I’m sure. Where 
are you, Alata? Have you entirely ‘lis- 
appeared? Max of Climax, Smoky Mokes 
and the Georgia Campmeeting are “just all 
right.” Did you! ever hear Liberty Bell 
march or, for a chorus, Anchored? They 
are fine.—[Chit. 


On the Prairie—So Chatterbox is mar- 
ried. Such a surprise as it was to us all! 
But here are my congratulations, Mrs Chat- 
terbox, and may you live a long, happy and 
rrosperous life with your chosen hero. I sec- 
ond the motion that you send the “loved 
one’s” picture to the Table. You were al- 
ways my favorite, so I hope Mr Chatterbox 
won’t monopolize all of.your tinfe, so that 
the Table will hear from you once in a 
while. Jack’s Twin, my home is on the 
western prairie, but there isn’t much to de- 
scribe; just one great stretch of grass land 
destitute of trees. But we have our inter- 
esting features. There are great “coolies,”’ 
which are supposed to have been small riv- 
ers at one time, but are now perfectly dry. 
In the early spring, before the grass has 
started anywhere else, these coolies are 
one great mass of green velvet, so level and 
smooth. And then the mirage. Who can 
tell the cause of this beautiful illusion? 
Webster’s definition is ‘‘an optical illusion 
causing remote objects to appear doubleor 
to appear as if suspended in midair.” But 
I think it is indescribably lovely. North 
Dakota Volunteer, we were near neighbors 
at the time you lived at Holmes. Churnet- 
ta, I agree with you about “the busy home.” 
I have cooked for 10 men, tended my poul- 
try, garden and fruit, with not even a child 
to help, yet I think there is no place like 
home.—[North Dakota Blue Belle. 





Tommy: Mamma had a lot of things sent 
home C O D to-day. What does C OD 
mean? 

Tommy’s Father: C O D 
dad. 


means Call on 





Mrs Hoon (indignantly): I wonder why 
Mrs Gabbleton doesn’t mind her own bus- 
iness? 

Mr Hoon: One reason is that she has no 
mind, and another is that she has no bus- 
iness. 





DR ROBERT HUNTER’S 
CURE FOR CONSU™PTION, BRONCHITIS 
AND ALL LUNG DISEASES 


BY INHALATION. 


Dr Robert Hunter was the first to use an 
inhaler to- treat lung diseases, and after 
fifty years’ experience in treating these dis- 
eases only, discovered: the only germ-de- 
stroying drugs which. can be inhaled into 
the lungs with perfect safety and benefit. 

Send your name and address to Dr Robert 
Hunter association, 117 West 45th street. 
New York,. and you will receive, free, a 
pamphlet describing all diseases of the 
lungs and bronchial tubes and explaining 
the proper treatment. 
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depends largely upon the suc- 
cess of the frm you work for. 
You will find that success is- 
not very elusive if you take the 
agency for ; 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


AND 


The Saturday Evening Post 


because these are two of the 
most successful periodicals in 


America. 
We want reliable, competent, 
ambitious agents in every town. 
The commissions on all sub- 
scriptions, and the rebates for 
large clubs, are liberal enoughto 
make every good agent happy. . 
And $18,000 in addztzon to all 
commissions and rebates, which 
is to be divided among 764 of 
_ the best agents at the end of the 
season, will add a good deal to 
that happiness. 


Write for particulars. 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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It will teach him to lead an active outdoor life in , 
field andorest. It will give him a practical acquaintance r 
with nature. It will encourage practice in shooting, which ( 
tends to give-eteadiness of nerve, accuracy of eye. These P 
will be valuable qualities in after life, and, above ell, it 
will give him health. 

tia an accurate rifle, puts every shot just where 
you hold it; is light weight, graceful in outline, a bona fide” 
arm in appearance and construction; nothing cheap about 
{t but the price. Made in three calibers—.22, .25 and 32 
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No. 19—Lyman te....... 9.00 : 
Ask your dealer for the “Favorite.” If he doesn’t 
keep it, we will send prepaid on receipt of price. 
Send stamp } A our new 84-page catalogue 
containing descriptions of our entire line of 
rifles, target pistola end combination rifles 
and pistols, and generai information, 
J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO., Boxi97 4 
~ Chicopee Falls, Mass 


Absolutely cured, Never toreturn, 

A Boon to sufferers. Acts like magic, 

Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
RR 


Dr.E.M.Botot. Box 590, Augusta,Me, 
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& If you are outof employment, 
+4 or employed at unsatisfactory 
b wages, write us immediately. 
td 
& 


We can give you something to 
do that will make you $50 a month without 


@any trouble. You can 4 
@work right around 
@your own home, or 
© travel if you wish. A 
& 

> 


Brand New Thing. A Big Money Maker 


¢@ You will be surprised how 
@easily you can make the ! 
®above sum. Hundreds are ‘ 
making double that. Possi- 


bly you can doittoo. Send nameand address, 
Write to-day. 


ORANGE JUDD CO. ( Agents’ Dept. ), 
7 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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anyhow. Please investigate. 
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The Housewife. 
“To Be Happy Though Delicate”--Il. 


BATHING, BY E, W. 





On this subject-there is a confusing 
oumber of admonitory voices. One author- 
ity tells us we are bathing ourselves to 
death, another that we have probably never 
been clean in our lives and never will be so 
until we accustom ourselves to taking a 
hot bath every night, a cold one every 
morning and a Turkish bath every week. 
No sooner does one eminent physician point 
out that the human body has a natural re- 


pugnance to the touch of water, which 
must be respected, than another, equally 


eminent, urges us to empty a pailful or two 
of cold water over our shrinking frames 
every morning, and after dressing hastily, 
go for a barefooted walk in freshly fallen 
snow by way of cooling off. Meantime the 
person who is rapidly growing web-footed 
by reason of frequent ablutions, and the 
other who washes his feet regularly every 
fourth of July, go on their way in the full 
assurance of faith and sometimes enjoy a 
surprising degree of health. 

The fact is, that on this subject every 
man should be his own law-giver. Only 
personal experience can tell each of us how 
much and what kind of bathing is the en- 
courager of health or the producer of weak- 
ness. The possessor of a natural, active 
skin is to be congratulated. His under- 
garments, after being worn six days, are 
mcre difficult to wash than those of a tor- 
pid-skinned person worn six weeks. He eats 
beartily, shortens the hovrs of sleep and 
lengthens those of labor, and otherwise ac- 
cumulates the stuff that disease is made of. 
3ut his industrious pores throw off effete 
matter as fast as it is created, and keep 
him alive long after he has grown tired of 
breaking every law of health and is looking 
arcund for fresh laws to shatter. Bathing 
with him is almost as exhaustive a process 
as bleeding. 

The numerous advertised bath cabinets 
certainly increase the activity of the skin 
und are beneficial when-used with discre- 
tion. But in this quality some people are 
surprisingly deficient. A lady known to 
the writer was in the habit of putting her- 
selit in one of these super-heated boxes 
three times a day, and simmering there for 
half an hour each time, until she fainted 
from sheer weakness. These millions of 
little canals in the skin are in one respect 
like the muscles: Properly used they bring 
health and strength, overworked they cause 
debility and disease. What a pity that 
“moderation” is not a one-syllabled word. 
Then, perhaps we could more easily remem- 
ber its meaning. 

Those who uphold the too frequent use of 
the hot air or vapor bath contend that it 
is almost impossible to perspire too much 
for health, and point triumphantly to the 
farmer, who, during summer, earns his 
bread not only in the sweat of his brow, 
but in that of his entire body, without los- 
ing a particle of strengtrk. But it iS$ not 
lavish perspiration that makes the farmer 
healthy; otherwise he would be sick all win- 
ter when his pores are obviously less active. 
It is contact with sun and breeze and soil 
for fourteen hours every day, and that reg- 
ular activity of arms and legs which begets 
ecrresponding activity of the interisal or- 
g@ans—these are the things that keep him 
well, in spite of the drain of excessive per- 
spiration. The sickly clerk and delicate 
minister and sedentary woman will doubt- 
less find relief and comfort in the vapor 
bath, but the sun-burned young fellow who 
flings his dripping shirt on the bank of a 
creek, after a hot day in the hay field, and 
presently comes back,to the house bathed 
anc clean-shirted—he knows more of the 
real luxury of existence than the frequenter 
of a bath house conducted with oriental 
splendor. 

Cleanliness is a virtue, but it is not so in- 
dispensable to life as warmth. The woman 
who is habitually chilly, who hugs the 
stove, and has to burden herself with heavy 
wraps when she goes for a drive, is either 
bathing too much or exercising too little. 
She should rub her body on rising and re- 


tiring with a flannel towel, and not desist 
urti] there is a rnink glow from neck to 
arkles. The harder it is to produce this 
glcw the more reed there is to make it, 


for we cannot afford to die at the surface. 
Also she should avoid the sugary. greasy 
and spice-laden foods which reanire forced 
and unnatural sweatings for their elimina- 


tion. If our food and air and thoughts 
were always pure, we should need no more 
bathing than that obtained by the farmer 
boy in the sun-warmed creek. 


Easy Washing. 


MRS M. H, ESTEP. 








I will endeavor to show how I make 
my washing comparatively easy, and save 
the clothes at least one-half. After wetting 
the clothes, I soap all soiled places quite 
treely, then roll them snugly and drop into 
a boiler of cold soft water, and soak over 
night, being careful to so place them that 
they will remain rolled, as the soap stays 
where it will loosen the dirt instead of 
spreading out in the water. Next morning 
I set boiler on the stove and let it gradu- 
ally heat until it becomes as hot as I can 
bear my hands in, stirring occasionally; 
then I remove clothes to a tub with enough 
of the water to wash them thoroughly, and 
add to that which remains a second “‘batch,” 
that were soaked in same way as those in 
boiler. As these are more soiled than the 
others, I allow them to boil a short time. It 
is not necessary to use a washboard. for 
the white clothes, as squeezing them about 
in the hot water is all that is needed. 

After washing them in the _ suds I put 
them through a soft water, as is usual in 
regular washings, and then rinse through 
the blue water. And here let me say that 
it would be better if no bluing were used 
than to add as much as most people do. I[ 
prefer just enough to tint the water a lit- 
tle. After I have put the second “batch” 
through the same process, I proceed to soap 
the colored ones and roll in like manner 
as first ones, and let them remain in the 
same water through which I washed the 
white ones, while I hang out the latter, 
then I add more warm suds and wash with 
board. Of course I select cleanest and 
lightest colored ones for first washing, and 
continue in this manner until all are 
washed. If anyone will try this mode of 
washing, she will be astonished to find 
how quickly the work can be done, and 
how well. The colored clothes will not fade 
nearly as much as with hard rubbing. 
Soaking and heating the white clothes pu- 
rifies them sufficiently, although a slight 
boiling will do no harm, save for the fact 
that it will retard the work by waiting for 
the suds to cool sufficiently to handle the 
clothes. The flannels can be washed in the 
same way, but of course clean suds will 
be needed. Usually there is a sufficient 
amount, as there will be that in which 
clothes were first rinsed. Any good washer 
knows that they must be washed quickly 
and with suds as hot as can be borne, and 
dried rapidly, after putting them through 
# second water which is even hotter than 
the first. 








To Wash Blankets. 


E. J. C, 





There is no bed covering that is so sat- 
isfactory as woolen blankets, and they 
have to a great extent taken the place of 
quilts and comforts. They are lighter and 
can be cleaned as often as necessary; the 
price is lower than it was several years 
ago, placing them within reach of moder- 
ate purses. We have seen blankets that 
became harsh and fulled up after washing 
a few times, while others were soft and 
fleecy until worn out. This was not caused 
by any difference in the quality of the ar- 
ticles, but because of the way in which 
they were washed, for there is nothing that 
is ruined so quickly by careless handling 
as a woolen blanket. Shake them well to 
remove the dust, and wash any greasy 
or badly soiled spots with benzine or gas- 
oline before putting them in the water. 
Shave a bar of good soap thin, put it in 
a pan or kettle, cover with water, and set 
it over the fire to melt. Have plenty of 
hot water ready and wash one blanket at 
a time, for the quicker they are washed 
and dried the better. If you have a good 
washing machine, preferably a boxed one 
with plenty of room, you will find it a 
great hely. Fill it half full of water that 
is almost boiling hot, add % Ib powdered 
borax and half the melted soap. Stir vigor- 
ously until it forms a strong suds, put a 
blanket in, stir it about until wet through, 
then close the machine and let it soak five 
minutes. Work the machine five or 10 min- 
utes, put on the wringer and pass the blan- 
ket lengthwise through it. Empty and refill 
the machine with water prepared just as 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


the first was, except that you will not 
need sO much soap. When washed in this, 
pass through the wringer into a tub con- 
taining clear, hot water and rinse thor- 
oughly. If one rinse water is not enough 
to remove every trace of soap, use a sec- 
ond, otherwise they will feel sticky and 
disagreeable. Every water should be 7 
the same temperature, for sudden changes 
will make a blanket shrink. When it is 
taken from the last water, hang upon a 
strong line where a good breeze will strike 
it, and pull and stretch it into shape. Al- 
low it to remain until thoroughly dry, then 
fold smoothly and leave under a heavy 
weight for a day or two, when it will be 
ready for use. 

Last Week’s Conundrums—The answers 
are as follows: 1: Axletree. 2: Because it’s 
an internal transport. 3: Because their lit- 
tle bills are all over dew. 4: When no one 
will take it. 5: Because such a thing never 
entered his head before. 6: It always goes 
when it is tolled. 7: The one kisses his miss 
and the other misses his kiss. 8: Donkey. 
9: Because he delights in a full crop. 10: 
He is a tanner. 11: The one requires a lick 
to stick it and the other requires a stick to 
lick it. 12: Because the kangaroo was seen 
to go in with hops. 13: Because it comés t) 
the surface to blow. 14: Because the more 
you lick it the faster it goes. 


The Housewife’s Share in the farm work 
is to be discussed by our readers of both 
sexes in competition for cash prizes ag- 
gregating twenty-five dollars; 10 prizes of 
two dollars each and five prizes of one dol- 
lar each. Full particulars of the contest 
were printed last week, issue of Dec 30. We 
don’t want sermons, but facts—the consid- 
eration of practical points taken from real 
life. Read the conditions as set forth last 
week. 





Funds to aid the widows and orphans of 


the Boer soldiers are being raised by a 
committee of Dutch members of the Cape 
Colony parliament, whose American repre- 
sentative is George W. Van _ Siclen, 141 
Broadway, New York. A pamphlet upon 
the war situation will be mailed by Mr Van 
Siclen for six cents in stamps. The appea! 
observes that there will be “no Boer 
wounded on the British-American hospital 
ship.’”” Money sent to the office of this pa- 
per will be acknowledged and forwarded to 
Mr Van Siclen. 





Pickled Cabbage—I inclcse a fire recipe 
for pickled cabbage and hope someone will 
try it and like it as well as we do. Take 
one purple cabbage, cut in quarters and 
boil in vinegar and water until tender, Then 
take out the cabbage and put into a stone 
jar. Boil 1 qt of vinegar and 2 tablespoons 
whole cloves, the same of cinnamon, 1 ta- 
blespoon mustard seed and 1 of salt, and 
pour over the cabbage. It will be ready for 
use in one week.—[E. Westford. 

Philippine Candy—Two cups light brown 
sugar, 1 cup milk or cream, put in a sauce- 
pan and boil hard for 20 minutes, stirring 
constantly, take from the fire and add 1 
teaspoon vanilla and 1 cup chopped shag 
bark walnuts, turn upon a well-buttered 
square tin and cut in squares when partly 
cool.—[Aunt Violet. 





Date Sandwiches—One cup each of sugar 
and thin sour cream, % cup butter, 1 egg, 1 
teaspoon each of soda and vanilla. Flour to 
roll thin. Roll out one long sheet, spread 
with split dates and cover with another 
thin sheet of paste. Press well together, 
cut in circles or squares and bake in a 
hot oven. Another way is to roll light bread 
dough out thin, butter well, spread with 
dates, cover with another sheet of dough, 
let rise, wash the tops with milk and bake. 
These are nice for school.—[E. C. 





Chowder—Slice 1 peck green tomatoes, 6 
green peppers, 6 large onions, strew cup of 
salt over them. Set over night, turn off the 
water and put them into a kettle with 
vinegar enough to cover them. Add 1 cup 
sugar, 1 cup HWhorse-radish grated, 1 table- 
spoon cloves, 1 tablespoon cinnamon, 1 ta- 
blespoon allspice. Cook until tender.—[Old 
Fashioned Girl. 





TO CURE A COLD IN ONF DAY 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. ATI 
druvsists refund the money if it fails to eure. 
E. W.Grove’ssignature is on each box.25c.fAdv 
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Talk Around the Table. 


Letter Club Business. 


I so much enjoy your paper I want to ex- 
press myself as to Letter Circle 79. It has 
made its third round since May 12. How 
spicy those young folks are, and the Ta- 
blers are earnest. It is surprising to me the 
interest they give me. We almost know 
one another. We have elected a secretary, 
No 1.—[Trial Trip No 5. 

Our circle is progressing finely. I should 
not wonder if you had to put on record 
some marriages by and by in Circle 78. We 
have got a Wild Rose for secretary, Miss 
Effie E. Miller of Illinois, and she is a good 
one. She wants to know how to get badges 
for our circle and I have directed her to 
write to you for information. The circlers 
have been wanting I should write some- 
thing for Table Talk. I was chosen circle 
poet and I want to make a good impression 
the first time.—[Edwin E. Rice, No 1 of 
Circle 78. 

Having read the various articles concern- 
ing the formation of the national federation 
letter club and becoming interested in it I 
desire to become a member. I think the 
club would be very interesting. As soon as 
I am more familiar with the club, its plans, 
etc, I will forward my initiation fee.— 
[Katharine B. West. 

&= Send 10c to join a letter circle. The 
club will be made up of all the circles. Each 
circle is made up of 10 members for pur- 
poses of private correspondence. 

After an absence of about four months 
the letters of Circle 39 have again come to 
light. We are all of us enjoying the letters 
very much. Some are sending their pho- 
tographs around already and we hope in 
time to see the picture of each member. 
We are now talking of the advisability of 
joining the letter association if it is started. 
The next time I send in a report I will send 
my photograph.—[L. C. B., Secretary. 

Any member of a letter circle may com- 
pete for the 10 cash prizes offered for the 
best letters suggesting plans for conduct- 
ing the circles and the letter club. There 
are five prizes of two dollars each and five 
prizes of one dollar each, fifteen dollars in 
all. A single bright, sensible suggestion 
may win a prize. Full particulars were 
printed in the issue of Dec 16. The contest 
closes Jan 13. 

No 77 has been christened Success. We 
think it must be the best yet. We include 
A Kronik, Inquisitor, Aunt Mary, Bache- 
lor-in-a-Hurry, Vermont Greenhorn, Eda, 
a gentle Mormon and two socialists among 
our number. One member’s husband is in- 
terested in the circle, and another writes 
“Tsn’t it fun!’ Some want a double course 
of letters, so as to get them twice as often. 
[No 2, Secretary. 








Continuing the Conversation. 





Sentenced—Match-makers should be tried 


in court and sentenced to 10 years’ impris- 
onment for every offense. Let the children 
alone. Let them follow their natural intui- 
tions. They will almost invariably be cor- 
rect if the child has been kept clear-headed 
and is not hampered by the “bow-down-to- 
wealth” doctrine. If rank, riches and pov- 
erty were placed on the same level to the 
youthful mind, marriage would be consid- 
ered from a different standpoint in many 
eases—something besides either a social 
triumph or a great hit financially.—_[Nymph 
of Daylight. 


His Way—Mrs Frank A. Breck, your 
lines are true to life, and if it were not for 
cutting the dear old paper, I would cut 
them out and send them to an old father 
I know of. I wish you or some one could 
suggest a way to get an aged father out of 
“his way.’ The two eldest children, John 
and Jennie, selected partners.that were 
all right, but when Jessie, the youngest, 
came to marry, it was different. He will 
not speak to her husband or allow the old 
mother to make a Thanksgiving and invite 
all of her children home. Yes, the “way 
is one of badness,” and I think if any kind- 
hearted man only knew how much trouble 
and sorrow they are causing their wife 
and children, they would make an effort to 
change.—[Betty. 


The Best Rest—“I often ask myself,” 


said a white-haired mother, “how much of 
this work and worry is necessary, and 





when does it become sinful.” Her listener 
was one who was always hurried and too 
often worried by the daily routine of home 
duties. “I believe,’’ she continued, “that 
we should stop short of the weariness that 
unfits us for interchange of the little kind- 
nesses and courtesies of social life.’’ ‘‘Well,”’ 
responded the companion, “I had turned 
around and around so many things press- 
ing upon me for attention that I thought 
I would cut them all and go with you, and 
I feel better already.” As the women rode 
homeward after the W C T U meeting, the 
younger exclaimed, ‘I declare, I feel rested, 
and believe I can enjoy my work better 
with so many things to think of.” ‘Change 
is often the best rest,’’ said the friend as 
she drove away, wishing many another 
busy wife and mother would thus rest he: 
mind and body.—[S. Naomi Wolcott. 





Distressingly Careless—I do not think a 
woman should make a practice of milking. 
The dress that propriety compels a woman 
to wear is not suited to it. A farmer would 
greatly object to his wife’s mountingastride 
a horse and going for a ride, even around 
the farm, or to her trying to climb a tree 
or a fence; but how many farmers allow 
their wives to drag their skirts through the 
litter of the stables, balance themselves on 
a three-legged stool, and, grasping the pail 
between their knees, proceed to milk, in the 
company of one or two hired men. Women 
who do this have some excuse for lack of 
tidiness in their dress; but farm women 
who never milk are often distressing!y 
careless about their everyday appearance. 
Sometimes the everyday dress is a shape- 
less, faded and soiled calico thing, or, worse 
still, I think, a ragged, old-fashioned “best” 
dress with the skirtband outside the waist 
ond no belt. Now when calico is so cheap 
and easily laundered, what is the use of 
this? I am impatient for the story by Will 
Templer. I wonder why he never joins the 
Tablers any more.—[Fern Redpath. 





Secret of Success—Not long since I had 


a chat with a successful business man. In 
the course of our talk I asked him the 
secret of his success. He said, “There are 
three things I have tried to steer clear of. 
1. In buying goods I never buy more than 
the trade demands; goods left on hand eats 
up the profits. 2. If one feels bad or mad 
or worried, he must put on a stiff upper lip 
and smile; people don’t like a cross mer- 
chant. 3. In trusting out goods, if you are 
asked to trust a man to 25 cents’ worth, 
book it; don’t think it too small to book. 
The little things help to pay the bills as 
far as they go as well as the larger ones.’ 
A successful farmer told me he sold where 
he could get the best price. Bought where 
he could get the best goods for the least 
money, but never buying unless he could 
‘pay.. Did not try to see how quick he 
could use up a mowing machine or a horse 
and then brag about it; but on the other 
hand, made them last a long time and then 
bragged about that.—[Silas Q. Croker. 


Sa-go-ye-wat-na—Fac Simile, I did not 
say that I believed that “virtue” was a 
“habit.” I merely gave a quotation from 
Metastasio as a point of argument. While 
eating may be necessary to sustain life, 
yet nine-tenths of our American people 
make a habit of it and eat one-third more 
than is really needful to sustain life in per- 
fect health. Someone asked by what other 
name was “Red Jacket’ called. He was 
called the “Seneca Chief,” but his name 
in his own language was Sa-go-ye-wat-na. 
Maine Girl, I think I recognize your face, 
and when I say this, ‘““O ma, ma, ma, ma,” 
you will remember who writes under the 
nom de plume—[Vermont Greenhorn. 





Lucky?—I am much interested in the 
young folks’ letters, also the portraits of the 
young people. I’m going to send the Maine 
girl down, so the Indiana milk boy can see 
her home. I think he is fine. Mistletoe, 
bave you ever heard the Georgia Camp 
Meeting march? It’s fine. I am a lover of 
music, and play the organ and banjo. Iam 
84 years old, and never been married; ain’t 
I lucky?—[Old Bachelor. 


A Page of Talk—A male_ subscriber is 
very anxious for a whole page devoted to 
Table Talk, so that the page can be cut 
out and pasted in scrap-books, with no ad- 
vertisements on it. He suggests that the 
Tablers help in getting new subscribers 
enough to enable us to increase our space, 
and thus give the letters more room. The 
Editor most certainly ags no objections. 


A New York Physician Advises 
His Patient to Take Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. 


(LETTER TO MRS. PINKHAM NO. 73,936] 


** Dear Mas. Prrkuam—I have three 
children and suffered with falling of 
the womb and flooding. My physician 
scraped the womb, still the flooding 
continued .and I was no better. At 
last he advised me to use Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. Then 
I thought I would write to Mrs. Pink- 
ham for she could advise me better 
than any one if I was to take her reme- 
dies. I received her reply and followed 
all her directions and I am very glad 
to send you this testimonial, for Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is 
just what it is recommended to be. I 
advise all women who suffer from 
these complaints to try it.”—Marm 
Lemp, 108 2p Avre., New York City. 














‘“‘A year ago I was a great sufferer 
from painful menstruation. I could 
not lie down or sit down for the dread- 

. ful pain each month. I wrote to you 
and took twelve bottles of Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, and 
it has helped me so I cannot find 
words to express my gratitude toward 
Mrs. Pinkham. I am to-day well and 
hearty.”"—Miss Jom Savut, Dover, 
CLARE Co., MicH. 

More than a million women have 
been helped by Mrs. Pinkham’s advice 
and medicine. 
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‘Money-Making at Home. 
A Little Wealth. 


Cc. H. 





To show how easy it is to accumulate a 
little wealth from a smal] beginning, the 
following is how one girl did it. In the fall 
cf 1887 a girl nine years of age landed in 
North Dakota from Sweden. To give her 
an opportunity to learn the English lan- 
guage and American ways, her’ uncle (the 
girl was an orphan) placed her with an 
American family for the winter, to work 
for her board. She was an industrious girl 
und her employer took an interest in her. 
and when Christmas camearound and pres- 
ents were being distributed among. the 
family, Christine came in for her share. 
Calves and colts were among the pres- 
ents, and being asked wnether she would 
have a colt or calf, she decided to take a 
four-months-old calf that had been named 
after her. Her employer then told her that 
as long as she remained with the family 
and gave as good satisfaction as she nad 
done, he would feed Christine (the calf) and 
her female offspring free. Christine (the 
girl) has remained with the family (and 
judging from results has given satisfac- 
tion) until last October, when she had been 
with the family 12 years. 

She took it into her head to make a visit 
to her old home in Sweden and see her 
brothers and sisters. She mentioned it to 
her employer, and an inventory of Chris- 
tine’s possessions was taken. She had 47 
head of cattle and $160 in bank. As cattle 
were bringing a good price, she thought she 
would sell all, but she was advised to keep 
seven one-and-a-half-year-old heifers. She 
realized for the 40 head sold $1080. She in- 
vested $750 in county warrants and school 
bonds (which in the opinion of the writer 
are better than gold, they bearing 6 and 8 
per cent interest). Getting a face value of 
$908 left a little money in the bank and she 
started for her old home (which, by the 
way, she reached in safety). She promises 
to be back in the spring and bring at least 
one brother and her sister and their fam- 
ilies with her. Now of course everyone can- 
rot get the chance Christine had, but any 
industrious girl can cOme very near it if 
she tries. I almost forgot to say that prior 
to her leaving, Christine filed a homestead 
claim to 160 acres of fine land, built a house 
and made other improvenrents on it. It may 
be that she thought the house too big for 
one person that she went to the old country. 





Market for Cakes. 


VERMONT. 





This brief account is written at the re- 
quest of my wife, with the thought that it 
may help someone else. The farmer (my- 
self) is interested in a creamery some 10 
miles from the farm and located in a vil- 
lage of 4000 or 5000 inhabitants. Connect:d 
with the creamery is a salesroom where 
butter, cream, cottage cheese, etc, are s ‘id. 
A cream wagon runs daily between the 
towns. The salesroom was formerly a bak- 
ery. Perhaps the fact was partly respon- 
sible for the idea getting into the head cf 
the farmer’s wife that fancy cake could be 
sold there. 

The first two or three cakes were sent in 
August, 1897, and to her satisfaction and 
the surprise of her husband, sold and more 
ordered. It very soon became apparent that 
there was a call for that class of goods. The 
trade, better in summer than in winter, 
has constantly increased. Some business has 
been done in her native town of 2000 popu- 
lation on orders, and this winter not being 
very busy, goods were put on sale with 
the local groceryman. She has had numer- 
ous applications frdm dealers to put goods 
with them, the idea being that it draws a 
good class of customers to the store. The 
last venture seems to be a success, and the 
sales at the present time are running about 
$100 per month altogether. 

Cakes are sold at a uniform price of 50c 
each, doughnuts 12c per doz, profit depend- 
ing upon price of eggs, ete. Angel, layer 
and loaf cakes are made. Success is largely 
attributed to patent tubular baking tins, 
ete. The egg whip must be one that will 
not cut the egg while beating. Cottolene, 
cold storage eggs and baking powders are 
never used. Cream tartar must be of best 
quality. If your grocer cannot get it, buy 
at drug store. The stove used is an old 


Stewart wood burner nearly 40 years old.’ 


The cook knows just what can be done 
with the old stove and does not care to 
change. Besides the cooking, the surplus 
fruits of the farm are canned and sold, 
strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, 
cherries, currants, etc. Over 400 glasses of 
jelly were made and large quantities of 
sweet corn and tomatoes canned. 

Washing and ironing are done outside. 
One girl helps in the housework. The four 
youngsters are being trained to take pride 
in the farm. The farmer’s wife is healthy 
and happy, and often wonders she does not 
have more competition, as it is such fun 
to make cake, and it is so much easier than 
washing, ironing, etc, and it pays. 


Pin Money from Vegetables. 


E, H. 








I would recommend those women and 
girls on farms who have some spare time 
in summer and wish to earn a little money 
for themselves, to cultivate a pisce of land, 
of which there is usually enough lying 
around. The men folks can be persuaded to 
prepare the ground and do the necessary 
cultivating in return for some svecial work 
done for them, as_ keeping the farm 
accounts, getting the horses shod at the 
village shop, and doing other things that 
may occur. 

In 1894 and °95 I took our garden t) carry 
on, doing all the planting, hoeing, weeding 
and everything but the team work, which 
was done by the men folks. I supplicd 
the family with an abundant supply of all 
kinds of vegetables, pickles, etc, sviling 
the surplus with results as follows:-—1£94: 
Sold 10 doz cabbage $6, 1 bu beets, 50c, 20 
bu carrots, $10, total, $16.50. Paid out for 
seeds $1. Net $15.50. 

1895: Sold early sweet corn, etc, 70c, 1 
bu early potatoes, 50c, 1% bu onions $1.55. 
2% bu beets $1.25, % bu parsnips 25c, 8 doz 
cabbage $4.80, 32 bu carrots $16. Total $25. 
Bought seeds and plants $1. Net $24. 

Since then I have taught school, taken 
subscriptions for papers, carried pzople, etc, 
Last year I bought and set out 1 doz apple 
trees, 1 doz other fruit trees, % doz quince 
bushes: also 100 blackberry bushes, 1 dvz 
each red and black raspberries and red cur- 
rants, and am now going to take up gar- 
dening again. Shall set 300 strawberry 
plants this spring. Other crops than those 
mentioned might be more profitable for 
some, according to one’s market. A special 
trade should be worked up where possible, 
as better prices can be obtained in that 
way. For instance, our folks have sume- 
times sold collections of vegetables suit- 
able for a good-sized boiled dish fer 25c? 
which is much more than the wholesale 
price would be. Other things can be sold 
the same way if conditions are favorable. 

The work is healthy, invigorating and 
pleasant compared with work in insane 
asylums, hospitals, close shops and other 
places where working women spend the 
hot, summer days. Of course they com- 
mand fair wages, but the woman or girl 
who does the whole or part of the house- 
work on a farm is entitled to zsme of the 
profits therefrom, especially if they can- 
not be spared from the home. 


Golfer: Don’t you ever get tired of farm- 





ing? 

The Farmer: ’Tain’t no use of gettin’ 
tired of it, young man, Farmin’ ain’t no 
fad. 





‘Does your daughter play the piano?’ 
“She says she does, but it sounds more to 
me as if she were working it.” 





Drill-Sergeant (to awkward squad): The 
bullet of our new rifle will go right through 
16 inches of solid wood, Remember that, 
you blockheads, 





“T suppose you feel that you are well in- 
formed on the currency question?’ 

“No,” answered the man of grave man- 
ners, “I can’t say I do.” 

“But you used to.” 

“Yes; but I have studied it a lot since 
then.” 





Old Lawyer: How are you getting along? 
Young Lawyer: I have one client. 

“Is he wealthy?” 

“He was.” 





‘A monopoly is a good deal like a baby. 
A man is opposed to it on general princi- 
vies until he has one of his own. 
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The Good Cook. 


Hygienic Coffee. 


L, L. MARTIN. 





There are many who, for various reasons, 
cannot drink coffee, and for such there are 
many substitutes which are palatable, and 
cost less than the genuine article. 

Bran Coffee: This is especially to be rec- 
ommended. Purchase at any feed _ store 
clean, fresh bran. To 4 qts of it add 1 tea- 
cup best New Orleans molasses. Work it 
in well with the hands, until there is no 
stickiness, and the molasses is not per- 
ceptible. If still sti@ky, add more bran. 
Brown in a moderately hot oven, stirring 
frequentiy that it may brown evenly. It 
should be watched closely, as the molasses 
in it causes it to burn easily. When cool, 
put in close jars; it will keep a long time. 
To make this beverage, use 1 dessertspoon 
for each cup, and steep or boil it gently 
for 15 minutes. If made with the drip cof- 
fee pot, allow it to stand on the back of the 
stove for the same length of time. 

Wheat: Wheat crushed and browned in 
the same way makes a delicious drink. Less 
molasses should be used, as the wheat 
will not absorb it, as does the bran. 

Dry Bread: Dry bread browned and 
crushed is also another good substitute 
for coffee. The drink should be made in 
the same way, always being careful to use 
enough to give it character, otherwise it 
will be insipid. 

One thing to be remembered in serving 
these substitutes for coffee is that rich 
cream is just as necessary to insure their 
deliciousness as it is necessary to make 
the cup of coffee perfect. 

rr 


Parsnips. 
MARY FOSTER SNIDER. 


Nicely cooked, there are few more deli- 
cious vegetables than theparsnip. They may 
be served in such a variety of ways that it 
seems a pity so many housewives restrict 
their famiiies to the two or three recipes 
with which they are familiar. All of the 
following recipes are excellent and will well 
repay a little extra trouble in preparing 
them. 

Fried Parsnips: Wash and scrape the 
parsnips, cut them lengthwise in thin strips, 
roll in beaten egg, then in cornmeal or 
cracker crumbs, and fry brown in butter. 
Boiled parsnips may be used instead of raw 
ones, if preferred. 

Buttered Parsnips: Wash and scrape the 
parsnips, cut in thin slices lengthwise, and 
cook in boiling water until tender. Drain, 
add a large spoonful of butter and season- 
ing to taste. Shake the saucepan to keep 
the parsnips from burning until the butter 
is melted, then turn into a heated dish and 
serve at once, 

Parsnips with Butter Sauce: Wash and 
scrape the parsnips, and cut in thin slices 
lengthwise. Cook until tender in slightly 
salted water, drain, put in a heated dish, 
season to taste, and pour over a sauce made 
as follows: Rub 3 tablespoons butter into 
1 tablespoon flour until perfectly smooth, 
then pour on it 1 cup boiling water, stirring 
rapidly all the time. Keep it just at the 
boiling point for five minutes, but it must 
not boil or it will be oily. 

Creamed Parsnips: Cook the parsnips as 
directed above, drain, and turn on them 1 
cup rich milk or cream, a lump of butter, 
and seasoning to taste. Let get very hot 
and serve at once. 

Parsnip Hash: Chop 2 cups cold boiled 
parsnips and 1 cup cold cooked beef into 
dice, season to taste, add 1 spoon tomato 
catsup, and 1 small cup gravy, and simmer 
until heated through. 

Mashed Parsnips: Wash, scrape and cut 
in small pieces. Boil until tender, drain, 
add a little salt, a lump of butter and % 
cup sweet milk or cream. Mash fine, and 
serve at once. 

Baked Parsnips: Wash and scrape the 
parsnips, and cut in halves if very large, 
boil until nearly done, then drain, season, 
spread with soft butter, and put in a bak- 
ing dish with 1 small cup milk. Bake until 
a delicate brown, and serve at once. 

Parship Fritters: To half a dozen boiled 
mashed parsnips add 2 tablespoons flour, 2 
beaten eggs and seasoning to taste. Form 
into small, flat cakes and fry brown in but- 
ter. Garnish with parsley and serve hot. 

Escalloped Parsnips: Put a layer of boiled 
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mashed parsnips in a buttered baking dish, 
then a thin layer of bread crumbs, add lit- 
tle bits of butter and seasoning to taste, 
then another layer of parsnips and bread 
crumbs, and continue thus until the dish is 

i, waving the last layer of bread crumbs, 
Pour % cup cream or milk over all, and 
bake one-half hour. 

Parsnip Stew: Use raw potatoes and 
Larsnips in equal quantities. Pare and cut 
in slices half an inch thick. Cook them in 
a saucepan, with a little slightly salted wa- 
ter and a generous lump of butter, until 
tender. They should be almost dry when 
done. 





Apple Pudding—Pare and core % doz 
g£00d-sized tart apples (or slice them if pre- 
ferred). Take 2 cups good sour milk, 2 
spoons butter or lard (or cream may be 
used if desired), 1 teaspoon (level) soda, 1 
teaspoon salt. Stir in sifted flour enough 
to make a good stiff batter; and lastly, stir 
in the apples if sliced. If quartered, put 
in a well-buttered basin, first a portion of 
batter, then a layer of apples, and repeat 
until both are used, putting a layer of bat- 
ter last. Steam three hours. 

A Good Sauce for Pudding: Take 4 ta- 
blespoons sugar and 1 tablespoon flour, 
stirred well together, into which pour 1 
pint boiling water; stir until entirely free 
from lumps. Let boil two minutes, remove 
from the stove and add a generous lump 
of butter and any flavoring which is liked 
best: salt to taste. Molasses may be used 
if wanted, but a larger quantity must be 
used.—[Mrs Lizzie F. Brown. 





Oatmeal Bread—An excellent recipe for 
oatmeal bread is as follows: Scald 1 cup 
sweet milk, add 1 cup _ boiling water 
and pour over 1 cup of oatmeal, stir 
for a moment, then allow it to become 
lukewarm. Add % teaspoon salt and half 
a yeast cake dissolved in 2 tablespoons 
warm water, stir in sufficient flour (whole 
wheat flour is best) to make a batter. Beat 
thoroughly and set in a warm place for 
2% hours, then add sufficient flour 
to make a dough and knead until it loses 
its stickiness, then put into pans, and when 
it has doubled its bulk and is light, bake 
about 45 minutes. This amount makes two 
small loaves or one very large loaf.— 
[A. B. W. 





Beef Loaf or Cheap Roast—Take 2 lbs 
lean beef, the tougher parts will do. Put 
in a chopping bowl and chop fine, or run 
through a sausage mill. An eighth of a 
pound of fat pork also chopped fine, 1 qt 
rolled cracker, work all together in a 
bowl, season with salt, pepper, sage and 
onion. Bind together with 2 eggs, make 
into loaves and bake, basting often. This 
will be found an excellent substitute for 
roasts and is much cheaper, as there is no 
waste. Is very good cold.—[Harriet Palmer 
Crabbe, 





Jam Cake—Cream together 1 cup sugar 


and 1 cup butter, add 3 beaten eggs, 3 table- 
spoons sour milk in which 1 teaspoon soda 
has been dissolved, % teaspoon each of 
ground cloves, ground cinnamon, ground 
allspice and grated nutmeg, 1 cup any kind 
of jam and 2 cups flour, to be baked in a 
loaf. Raisins chopped may be substituted 
for the jam if desired.—[E. C. 





Grahams—Two cups buttermilk, 1 tea- 
spoon soda, level full, salt, equal parts flour 
(sifted) and graham to make a very stiff 
dough. Drop into oiled tins. If less flour 
is used, making them of thinner batter, 
shorten with two tablespoons lard, and 
bake in patty pans in hot oven.—[The 
Maine. 





Dewey Candy—White 1 egg, 1 spoon wa- 
ter, stir in confectioner’s sugar till thick 
enough to handle, flavor to suit the taste 
with lemon or vanilla, I take a small spoon- 
fuls roll into a flattened ball and put half 
an English walnut meat each side.—[Aunt 
Violet. 





Salmon Croquettes—One can of salmon, 
as much cold mashed potato as you have 
salmon, season with onion, salt, pepper, 
mix with a little cream or raw egg, form 
into little cakes and fry a nice brown. Nice 
for lunch.—[Harriet Palmer Crabbe. 





To know your destiny, take the measure 
of your will.—[E. W. 





Nursing the Pet Horse—The most com- 
mon accident that can befall a horse is to 
tread onto a nail. The result often proves 
serious and fatal, as tetanus, commonly 
called lockjaw, sets in and you lose your 
horse. We have a black horse that we 
value very highly. He is of unusual intel- 
ligence and adapted to any service, work- 
ing equally well single, double or in a team. 
An all-round horse, seldom excelled, hence 
the value. A few years ago while out driv- 
ing along the principal streets of our city, 
the horse trod on a nail, such as is used 
to nail large boxes together. Instantly he 
limped painfully and so revealed the cause. 
To withdraw that nail required the efforts 
of a very strong man and pincers. The 
horse was taken home, foot thoroughly 
washed and turpentine poured on the 
wound. But by morning the foot was swol- 
len and very painful. Active measures 
were then employed as follows: Leaves of 
the plant called wormwood were pounded, 
mixed with ground flaxseed and water and 
steamed to form a poultice. The shoe was 
removed from the foot, the hot poultice 
mixed well with laudanum and applied. As 
soon as one poultice became cool, another 
hot one was applied. This was kept up 
three days and nights. Some relief from 
the pain being obtained, the flaxseed was 
omitted, but the wormwood and laudanum 
continued until the swelling subsided, which 
was some days later. His weight could 1 ot 
be put on the foot for several weeks. Be- 
ing summer and standing on three legs, he 
could not protect himself against flies. That 
was solved by taking the legs of old panta- 
loons, slipping one on each leg and fasten- 
ing across the back. Over his body canvas 
was placed with only opening for mouth 
and eyes. This proved effectual for his 
protection against his tormenters. Lockjaw 
was prevented, and this horse to-day is the 
most useful animal on the farm.—{Shirley B. 








BURDENED WOMEN. 


We look in amazement at the burdens 
some women carry upon their heads. 
Yet how light they are compared with 
the burdens some wonien carry upon 
their hearts. There are childless women 
whose hearts ache ceaselessly because of 
the childless home. That burden of 
childlessness has been lifted from the 
heart of many a woman by the use of 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. Many 
of the obstacles to maternity are removy- 
able. Such obstacles are entirely re- 
moved by “Favorite Prescription.” It 
contains no alcohol nor narcotic. 














Married Six Years and Childless. 


“TI have never written you how grateful I am 
to you for your help in securing good health and 
one of the sweetest, dearest, thirteen eat 

irls that ever came into a home,” writes Mrs. M. 

astine, of 647 South Liberty Street, Galesburg, 
Ill. “I took six bottles of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription, four of the ‘Golden Medical Dis- 
covery’ and four vials of Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant 
Pellets. Before I had taken four bottles of the 
‘Favorite Prescription’ 1 was a new woman, I 
cannot make pen describe my heartfelt grati- 
tude, so will close by saying if any one disputes 
the value of Dr. Pierce’s medicines I will be 
pleased to confirm the truth of all I say if they 
will enclose stamped envelope for reply.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets are a 
ladies’ laxative. No medicine equals 
them for gentleness and thoroughness, 





Larki 
FREE. 


HANDSOME PREMIUMS, 


Value $10.00 each, for selling or using 
$10.00 worth of the 


LARKIN SOAPS. 


Choice of Writing Desk, Morris Chair, 
Bookcase, Brass and Steel Bed, Silver 
Tea Set, Ou Heater, Lamps, Watch, etc. 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 


Beautifully illustrated booklet free to ho 
ask. It tells how to earn the Larkin £3 


THE LARKIN SOAP MPG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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CLUBBING LIST! 
SAVE MONEY 3332385 


Below is a list of some of the leading publications which 
we can furnish in combination with subscriptionsto our 
journal. In every case, subscribers can save money by 
ordering their papers of us. The prices in the list do not 
apply to subscribers in foreign countries. In column A 
is given the regular retail price of each paper with ours; 
in column B are net prices for BOTH when subscribed 
for in connection with our magazine. 
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.Leader, Des Moines, lowa... 
..Leslie’s Monthly, New York 
.Leslie’s Weekly, New York.. 


s 
_ 





s 


dddixddeze 


W—Weekly. M—Monthly. S-M—Semi-Monthly. 
S-W—Semi-Weekly. N—New. R—Renewal. 
A OUR MAGAZINE ONE YEAR WITH B 
for both 
2.00..Am. Bee Journal, Chicago..........ece Ww ; w 4 
1.50..Am. Poultry Journal, Chicago................... M 1.40 
2.00..Aim. Sheep Breeder, Chicago .........cccccccces M 1.85 
1.50.. Al. Swinehera, Chicago ......cccccccccccececsss M 1.35 
1.65.. Bee, Omaha, Nebraska..........cccccccccccccs -W 1.50 
SAD. UG, Ts GIN wnc'a 6:0 wepcicesesecedccesas W 1.65 
3.00., Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, Ill ............... W 2.10 
2.00. Capital, Topeka, Kansas.......mecccccccsccecs S-W 1.60 
5.00... Century Magazine, New York. ~..M 4.60 
2.50. Christian Herald, New York,. W 2.10 
2.00..Commercial, Bangor, Me ..... W 190 
1.5u..Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati, Ohio ‘ 1.40 
2.00,.Commercial Gazette, Pittsburg, Pa ............ W 1.70 
2.00.. Cosmopolitan Magazine, Irvington, N.Y. ... M 1.90 
1.50..Courier Journal, Louisville, Ky.............. S-W 1.35 
2.00..Dairy World, Chicago, Il]...........ccceeeceeees M i 60 
1.75.. Enquirer, Cincinnati, Obio.................... W160 
2.00..Farm Poultry, Boston, Mass......,..........S-M 170 
2.00.. Free Press, Detroit, Mich.................S-W 1.85 
2.00..Globe Democrat, St. Louis... ....... ....000. W 1.85 
2.00..Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass......... M 1.90 
1.50..Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y.. ..... M 1.35 
5.00.. Harper’s Bazar, New York..... ‘ WwW 4.30 
4.00.. Harper’s Magazine, New York. ee ..M 3.70 
5.00.. Harper’s Weekly, New York .+ W 4.30 
2.00.. Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis,....... WV 1.75 
2.00.. Household, Boston, Mass... ..... dev cieeete M 1.85 
2.00, .Inter-Ocean, Chicago, Ill.............ccceccceeee W 1.30 
1.50.. Inter-State Poultryman, Tifflu, Ohio........ .. M 1.30 
1.60,.Jowa State Register, Des Moines, Iowa........ W 1.45 
SOD, .SOMTEs TOUR, BONID 565. 000 ccdsbncnnscesedacel 1.90 
1.40.. Ladies’ World MGM MUR . «bciso0eciesscuctae 1.35 
200. Leader, Cleveland, Oio.............ccccccceeess 85 
1 
2 
5 
2 
2. 
2. 
2 
2. 
2 
1. 
2. 
2. 






.00.. MeClure’s Magazine, New York 1.90 
00..Munsey’s Mazazine, New York......... ‘ 1.95 
.00.. News and Courier, Charleston, 8.C.... ...S-« 1.60 
.00..Ohio State Journal, Columbus, Ohio ........... 1.85 
.00.. Pioneer Press, St. Paul, Minn..... oubssedeseecee 1.60 
.00..Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio.... ........se0-- W 1.75 
50..Poultry Keeper, Parkesbury, Pa...... savneceas M 1.35 
00..Poultry Monthly, Albany, N. ¥.... ... pa 
00.. Republic, St. Louis. oes cose ecce eeasoces S-W 1.85 
3.50.. Review of Reviews, New York... ...M 3.10 
4.00..Seribner’s Magazine, New York M 3.60 
4.00... Scientific Ame: ican, New York.. W 3.60 
1.75..Sentinel, Milwaukee, Wis.......... W 160 
1.25..Star, Kansas City, Mo............0008 Ses -- Wis 
2.00.. Tribune, New York......... eecccecsee es coccccss WE BD 
2.00.. Union, Manchester, N. H........... coeccces es Ww 1 
2.00.. Worl, Tri-Weekly, New York........00.++05 1.78 
2.75..Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass........ +. W250 


No oe gee with other papers are included in of 
the elnbbing rates, unless so stated. 

Whenever more than one paper besides our magazine is 
wanted, to find the net rate on any such added papers sub- 
tract $1 from joint price given in colnmmn B, Hi these 

rices are subject to changes made by other publishers, It 

s necessary that at least one subscription to onr maga- 

zine should accompany each clubbing order. If you de- 
sire any paper not in the above Hist, write and obtain oar 
low prtese, vor. a of any of these journals, write 
direct to the publishers. 

After first poe of any paper subscribed for has been 
received, send complaints, etc., direct to the publishers of 
uth Pabew ri include the new and thoroughly re- 

e above prices inclu 
vised edition of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
YEAR BOOK AND ALMANAC for 1900, which is the best 
and most comprehensive work of the kind ever published, 


Address orders to either of our offices, but to avoid de- 
lay send to the nearest. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
Marquette Building, Chicago. 
Homestead Building, Springfield, Mass. 





F° complete Catalogue of Agricultural Books, address 
¥ ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York or 
Chicago. 
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30 
Busy Fingers. 


Crocheted Wheel for Lamp Shade. 


EMMA CLEARWATERS. 





Make a chain of six st, and join with sl st 

ist row—Ch four, eleven dc with one ch 
between each dc in loop made with ch six, 
join to third st of ch four. 

2d row—Ch five, * one dc in d ce, ch two, 





repeat from * ten times more, join to third 
st of ch five. 

38d row—Ch eighteen, turn and work one 
ad cin sixth st of ch eighteen, ch one, one 
d cin eighth st of ch eighteen, ch one, one 
‘i c in tenth st of ch eighteen, twelve dc 
ever remaining eight st of ch eighteen, * ch 
cight, one dc in seventh dc, done over ch 
of previous ch, ch one, one dc in ninth d ¢, 
ch one,one d cin eleventh dc, ch one, onedc 
in thirteenthdc ,turnch five, one dcinthed 
e done in eleventh dc, ch one, one dc in the 
G ec done in ninth d ec, ch one, one dc in 
the dc done in seventh dc, twelve dc over 
the chain, join to the third dc of 2d row. 
Repeat from * ten times more. Join to 
tirst “spoke” with sl st. 

Eleven of these wheels will be required 
to go around the large part of shade for 
a large lamp. The shade cover may be 
made of silk, silkalene, satin or sateen, cut to 
fit snugly around the lower part of shade, 
the fullness for the top being gathered. 
These wheels should be placed at the bot- 
tom af shade, the edges of wheels just 
touching each other. A deep fringe below 
the wheels gives a pretty finish. Wheels 
may be crocheted of linen, silk or silk cct- 
ton. 





Balloon Matchholder. 


SARAH E. WILCOX. 
[By Request.] 

Materials, in addition to the electric light 
globes, a small Japanese basket, a yard of 
three-eighths inch wide ribbon, some cro- 
chet silk and a scrap of bias velvet or 
plush, 

Make a chain of from 40 to 50 stitches, 
according to the size of the globe, using a 
small-sized crochet hook. Throw the thread 
over to form a long stitch and catch back 
into the chain, make one chain stitch, then 
another long stitch, and proceed in this 
manner across the original chain. Turn 
and go back across this row in precisely 
the same manner, and proceed thus until 
a square of the open work is formed. From 
each corner of this square crochet a chain 
which shall be long enough to reach to the 
top of the basket, from five to six inches; 
it is better to make it too long than too 
short. 

Use a small circular piece of velvet or 
plush to cover the lower end of the globe. 
The edges may be caught up about the side 
with a few long stitches. Fold in the edges 
of a bias piece of the plush, leaving it just 
wide enough to cover the brass rim at the 
bottom, and sufficiently long for the ends 
to fold in and meet. This piece will cover 
the edge of the circular piece just described, 
and a few slanting stitches made with the 
silk will draw the two ends together and 
hold the band firmly in place. 

Before adjusting this piece the crochet 
square should be drawn over the globe and 
each chain caught by a few stitches to the 
sides of the circular piece which covers the 
end. After fastering the bias piece, add 
the same slanting stitches that are used to 
fasten the ends together (allowing this fas- 
tening to come over one of the crocheted 


cords) to the plush where each cord comes, 
Then fasten the ends of the cords to the 
edge of the basket at equal distances, 

Make a bow with cluster of loops and 
fasten it to the center of the crocheted 
square at the top of the globe, adding a 
short crocheted loop by which to suspend 
the match holder. The basket may be gild- 
ed or bronzed, but as it is intended to rep- 
resent the basket of a balloon, the natural 
finish is quite as satisfactory. 

Inquirer can use a tumbler in place of 
the basket, if preferred, by crocheting a 
cover. The basket is lighter, more in keep- 
ing with the design, and costs but two or 
three cents. 


re 


Zig-Zag Lace. 


MAY MYRTLE COOK, 





Chain fifteen. 

ist row—Ch five, catch in 5th st from 
needle, ch five, d c in 10th st, shell of six tc 
in 13th st, dc in last st. 

2a row—Shell of six t c in dc, dc in cen- 
ter st of last shell, ch five, d c in center of 
loop, ch five, d c in center of last loop. 

3d row—* Ch five, dc in center of loop, * re- 
peat twice between stars, catching last loop 
in top of shell, make shell in last dc in 
former row. 

4th row-—One dc in each of first four of 
t c of shell, shell in d c, * ch five, d c in loop, * 
repeat once between stars. 





from 


repeat 


This finishes one scallop; 
ist row. 


Dress Patterns—The many excellent gar- 
ment patterns which remain in style and 
are in constant demand, printed in our col- 
umns during 1899, are recorded on Page 31 
of this issue, in such a way that our read- 
ers can order what they. want without look- 
ing up the issues in which the pictures were 
printed. The list will be found very con- 
venient and worthy of preservation. This 
pattern service has proved very popular 
with our subscribers, giving excellent satis- 
faction. The patterns, with full directions 
for home dressmaking, are sold at the low 
price of 10c each. 





Rice Custard Pudding—Mix together 1 
cup cooked rice, 4 well beaten eggs, 1 smali 
cup sugar, a _ pinch of salt and a little 
grated nutmeg. Let get hot on the top of 
the stove, then bake in a moderate oven 
until firm, but not long enough to curdle. 
Make a meringue with the whites of 2 eggs 
and 2 tablespoons Mey sugar and spread 
over the top.—[M, F. S. 





One Pound of Butter—This is an easy 
way to make good butter from small quan- 
tities of’ cream. Everyone Knows how poor 
the butter is when one has to save the 
cream from one cow long enough to get a 
“churning.” Let me tell you how to make 
the best of butter from any small quantity 
of milk. I have made enough for table use 
for two persons when my cow only gave 
ore quart of milk at a milking. Set your 
milk shallow, not over two inches deep in 
the pan or dish. Let it set till the cream is 
thick and leathery, but not very sour; 
rather let it be sweet than clabbered. You 
must have a skimmer, as not a particle of 
milk should be mixed with the cream when 
you remove it. The milk should not be cov- 
ered and should be in a cool.but not cold 
place. If you heat your milk almost scald- 
ing hot before you set it away, it is easier 
to get a thick, leathery cream, but this is 
not absolutely necessary. Skim when the 
cream comes off well, leaving the milk 
blue. The great secret is to get the cream 
off very thick, and no milk, or at least very 
little, mixed with it. Now set your cream in 
a warm place, if the weather is cool, and 
let it sour, which it should do in a -few 
hours or over night. When properly ripened 
to churn, as mest housewives understand, 
put it in a bewl or deep dish and stir with a 
granite or silver spoon. If my directions 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


have been carefully followed, in about five 
minutes you will have about as much nice 
solid butter as you had cream to start with. 
You will be astonished at the amount of 
butter you will get from a small amount of 
cream. This is the nicest and handiest way 
in the world to make butter, and you can 
make up to two or three pounds of butter 
at a time. More than that, I never tried to 
“stir.”’ Try it and see if -you do not say, 
with me: “A very valuable recipe.’”’—[Farm- 
er’s Wife. 





Little Brothers and Sisters—I live on a 
farm. I am nine years old. I read Aleena’s 
letter and as I hapren to have some Belgian 
hares, I will send her my address.—[Edwin 
W. Lincoln, 38 Bassett Street, Taunton, 
Mass. 

I like to go to school. I have a dog. He 
is very small. He is a very nice little pet. 
I do not have very much work to do; 





only get in the wood and kindlings. We 

live on a farm. I do not like a farm. I am 

nine years old.—{Biack Eyes. 
Chemistry—Miss Idal’s talk on short- 


hand interests me, as I have studied the 
Isaac Pitman system, too, and think there 
is none like it. May I ask, Miss Idal, what 
school or college you attend? I quite agree 
with Hope in thinking that agriculture is 
discussed enough in the rest of the paper, 
though I am much interested in that sci- 
ence. How many of the Tablers study 
chemistry? I think it is one of the most 
interesting studies.—[Jessamine. 





Fancywork—In some cynic’s column o 
some paper I’ve read this, “She who takes 
to fancywork never seems to fancy work.” 
This is not true. Many a woman cannot 
sit down after even a hard day’s work 
without some light work in her hands. I will 
say for the benefit of those interested in 
Battenburg lace that the braid is only 12 
cents a dozen yards, and from that amount 
you can make four or five small (8 in by 
8 in) doilies. You use common _ white 
linen thread. Could anything be cheaper? 
This work can be sold in cities at a high 
price.—[Mrs B, 





Date Creams—One cup each of molasses, 
butter or lard and hot water in which 1 
spoon of soda has been dissolved, 1 egg, 1 
spoon mixed spices and 1 large cup stoned 
chopped dates. Cut in squares, bake in a 
moderate oven and frost with boiled frost- 
ing. Figs may be substituted.—[E. C. 








SEE ERB Ree eee 
@ **A Perfect Food’’ 
** Preserbes Health’’ 

** Prolongs Life ’” 


BAKER’S 
BREAKFAST: 


COCOA = 


“Known the world over. 
. . » Received the highest in- @ 
dorsements from the medical es 
practitioner, the nurse, and 
the intelligent housekeeper & 
and caterer.” —Dietetic and 
Hygienic Gazette, 


Walter Baker & Co. ua. : 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Established 1780. me 


Unitarian Literature Free, 


Essays, sermons ad other Unitarian literature ma 
obtained by anvene who will apply througn the mali t to 
E. E. COMSTOCK, Box 3, Gien Ridge, New Jersey. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 











BIG BANK ACCOUNTS FROM LITTLE SAVINGS GROW: 


It is due to the daily savings made by 


The Improved United States Separator 


that it is so popular with its users and that its sales 
are increasing so rapidly. 


The following are some of the ways it saves: 
It saves more cream because it leaves less in the skim milk, 
It saves time and labor because it separates faster and easier, 
It saves repair bills on account of its greater simplicity 
and durability. 
For these and other reasons more fully explained in our catalogues, 
which are free, no one can afford to buy any other make, 
Remember, we furnish a complete line of Dairy and Creamery Apparatus, 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 























cabled selvage an 
Requires fewer posts and No Top or 


ESTIMATE No.1. 
60 rods4-foot M. M.S. Poultry Fence made of 


No. 19 galvanized steel wire. @ 65c per rod 8 39.00 
61 posts, @ 20 cents - . 12.20 
Setting posts, 5 cents each - . - - 3.06 


No Tep or Bottom Rall Required. 
No Labor Putting Rall on Posts Required. 
Ne Nalls to Attach Rails Seemes. 


5 Ibs. staples, @ 7 cents +35 
4 hours labor stretching up fence, @ 25 cents 1,00 
Totalcost - - - - - $ 55.60 





POULTRY FENCE 


Has more good qualities than all others combined— § 
d a cable every footin height of fence 4 
m Rail— , 


SING—SERVICABLE—PRACT/CAL— 


ECONOMICAL—SATISFAGTORY. 
Saves 50 per cent. in cost of completed fence. SS —~. — 
NOTE—Even if netting be donated the complete fence os 3 SS 
will cost mere than where M. POULTRY FENCING 333 >> ~ : 
fis used at regu‘ar price. bcdnet ph of netting from ET OE LT AE 
Estimate No. 2, and see. tee 197 
We also make Hog, Field and Lawn Fencing. Pat. July 21, ’96. Pat. July 6, 797. 


Draw your own conclusions and then write us for circulars. 


DE KALB FENCE Co., BoxB, 
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ESTIMATE No. 2. 

60 rods old-fashioned diamond netting, 4 eee 
in height, made of ~ 19 galvanized atee 
wire, @ 65 cents pc. rod 

121 posts, @ 20 cents - 

oe posts, @ 6 cents each 

1,320 sq. ft, 1n top and bot. rail, 920. 00 per M 

30 Tbs 20d nails. @ 5 cents 

8 hours labor putting up rail, @ Be. per hour 

10 hours labor ——s netting,@ 2 25¢ pr} hour 

10 lbs. staples, @ 7 cents - 


Total cost - oe e 
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HAVE RICH MELLOW LAND. 


RICUL RAIN TILE 
Fone PES Fire Brick, Oven Tile, Chimney and Flue Linings 


and Tops, Encaustic Sidewalk Tile, be. Fae ply ’Mortar Colors, Plaster, Lime, 
Cement &c. Write for prices. John H. 


2 san Sewer Pipe, 





That condition is sure to 
follow throu soar drainin, 


with JACKSON’S Roun 
ears we have been making these 





For 45 


m, 40 8rd Av, Albany. N.Y. 
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We have on hand 25,000 squares Brand 


New Steel Roofing. eee either fiat, 
corrugated or “V” crim 

Price per square of Rete $1. 75 
feet or 100square feet.. ... 

Noothertool than a hatchet or in 4 


mer is required to lay this roofin We 
furnish with each order sufficient paint 
to cover, and nails to lay it, without 
aggitoass charge. 

rite for our free catalogue No. 25 of 


Ene an merchandise bought: by us at 
our and poy 3 Sales. 


of Others.” 


Chicago House Wrecking Co., 


w. isi one Iron Sts.. Chicego. 


ORSE POWERS,“ 
THRESHING MACHINES and ae 
WOOD-SAWING MACHINES 






If you want the best power in the world ager < running 


cream separator, ensilage cutter, or w try our 
horse power. x ot ny in the dest mate~ , and will do 
emost work of any in the marke 
seca ramphiet GRAY'S SONS, 
ee. Address +] 
PATENTEES AND SOLE enor sovunmn, 


P. O. Box 8, MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VT. 














LOOMIS’ 


g CLIPPER i 






Positively the standard well 
drilling machine of America! 


LOOMIS & NYMAN, 
TIFFIN, OHIO. 






A ae 


FREE ! 








The 
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It is beautifully embellished with. views in the new 
districts now being settled along the 


ROCK ISLAND ROUTE 


In OKLAHOMA AND KANSAS 
ALSO THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 


SEND FOR !T—Mailed Free—Postage Paid. 
Address, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 


Gen. Pass, Agent, CHICAGO. 


Western 











HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL OO® 
FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THB 
PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THE 














ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS Jounal. 














Pp OTASH gives colo», 
flavor and firmness to all 
fruits. No good fruit can 
be raised without Potash. 
Fertilizers containing at least 

8 to 10% of Potash will give 
best results on all fruits. Write 
for our pamphlets, which ought 
to be in every farmer’s library. 


They are sent free. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York. 


Like a Bull Dog. 


That’s the way this lock and 
fence stay grips the wire and 
hangs on. It’s “a fence stay 
Athat will stay.” No twisting, 
ms straining or breaking © 
—sawires; no shaking loose or 
: slipping. Makes the most 
igid, strongest, moat dur- 
able fence that can be made out of wire. 
OD pean easy as mailing pickets. Any 
or size of wire may be used, 
in every locality. Exclu- 
sive territory to the right 
men. No expensive tools required. Cheaper than any 
other of same weight and strength. Write today for 
catalogue and sample—free. 
ll S. Howard St., Baltimore, Mé- 

















CHANDLEE FENCE {0., 








THE OPEN DOOR POLICY 


sounds all right, but the open field had better_have 
Page Fence around it, with one or two Page Gates. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 





200 BU. A DAY 


—- the OTIS BALL BEARING NO. 2 
MILL, Grinds ear corn and ai! other grain, 
fine orcoarse. Grinds faster than any other 
2-horse mill made because burrs are 25 in. 
in diameter, of improved shape to draw the 
grain down into them. Pulls easier as it runs 
on a series of 1 in, ball bearings. This is the 
Largest 2 horse mill made, but our prices are low 
because we have no agenta. Wesel! it witha binding guar- 
antee to grind twice as much as most others, and more than 
any other 2-horse mill made of any size burrs or any construction. 
TRY IT. If it don’t do as we say return it. 500 bu. a day 
with No. 3 Otis, 4-horse mill, grisds fine or coarse ; holds 4 bu. ; Wt. 
1,230 Ibs. This miil is a giant in size and capacity. Guaranteed 
to grind more than any other sweep mill made. For large feeders this 
is the mill to buy. Sweep Geured Mill of new pattern, rapid 
tinder, | 7 styles sweep mills, Price Sweep Mills Bia. 50 and up. 
Fe also have 55 kinds Eattend oat yy to 25 H. P. 
19 sizes and Ainds for hand or power. Hand 
CORN SHELLERS sheller 90c; 1-hole sheller for Ler or power 
$5.50; 2-hole $10.50; self-feed sheller shells 500 bushels a day. 


Gute; d hole e105 
SHREDDERS AND CUTTERS © 53 oe & combinations for hand & 


; largest cuts ton in 5 min, 


Te area, with es stn Hag $58; 2-h $77; 3-h $103. 

ay ee 74h $34.75 ;6-h $36.95 :8-h $51.05 

Full line, me oaks anwar, Cutters, Bobs. 
FREE fall catalogu 2 St. Bie, iatest prices, 

Maria Smith Co., 55 N. Jefferson bicago, Ill. 
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TWO BOOKS for STOCKMEN § 


Key to Profitable Stock Feeding. 


By HERBERT Myrick. A colored chart ® 
of feeding and manurial values of prin- OY 
= cipal crops and feeding stuffs. This 
Sshows plainly the constituents of all je 
stock foods, and how to combine them 
so as to get the best results in feeding 
all classes of stock. The back of the ¢ 
chart: contains tables giving in detail 
the’composition, digestibility and feed- i 
Sing. value of a great v -riety of fodders, 
grains and feeding stuffs, and their 2 
manurial- value. Also the amount and 3 
kind of food required daily by different 
classes of farm animals under varying 


conditions. 25 
Feeds and Feeding. 
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By W. A. HENRY. This handbook for 
‘Students and stock men constitutes a % 
compendium of practical and _ useful 
knowledge on Plant Growth and Ani- & 
F Shear Nutrition, Feeding Stuffs, Feeding § 
| ea od and every detail pertaining to 3 
this important subject. It is thorough, « 
accurate and reliable, and is the most 
valuable contribution to live stock liter- % 
ature in.many years. All the latest and 
best information is clearly and system- 
atically presented, making the work in- = 
dispensable to every owner of ive % 

= Stock. 658 pages, 8vo. Cloth. 2.00 % 
Catalogue Free of this and many other publications 3 
* ORANGE JUDD CO., -52 Leterette Pl., New York = 
» Marquette Building, C hicago, Ill. 
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